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MR. CHARLES JARROTT ON HIS 40 H.P. CROSSLEY 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XVITII.—MR. CHARLES JARROTT 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


CaN motor-racing be regarded as a sport? Not long since I have 
little doubt that many who would now reply in the affirmative would 
have hurled a scornful negative at the question. But let us consider 
in what sport consists. It includes emulation, the pitting of one’s 
wit, skill, and strength against competitors, disregard of danger, the 
acceptance of risk which one’s foresight, knowledge, and ingenuity 
must overcome; and if these things constitute sport, surely motor- 
racing must take high rank. You are in command of a mighty 
machine of stupendous speed, magnificent power; you control it 
by a touch, you play on it as on an instrument, you take your life in 
NO. CXLI. VOL. xxIV.—Afril 1907 BB 
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your hand confident in your capacity to avoid disaster; and seeing 
that few men have competed more energetically and successfully 
than Mr. Charles Jarrott—if indeed anyone has—I have thought it 
well to vary this series by introducing a new subject and including 
the bearer of so well-known a name. 

On this matter of motor-racing Mr. Jarrott was eloquent in an 
excellent book which he published last year. To him, readers will 
not be surprised to find, motor-racing ‘‘ appealed as the greatest 
sport evolved by man.” He was speaking of the road-races, and for 
the moment ignoring the great drawback which it is impossible to 
deny and which has led to their disappearance—the obvious danger 
of accident when without warning a huge car travelling at terrific 
speed dashes into an unsuspecting district. He speaks of ‘‘ the ex- 
hilaration of covering the space of a continent; hundreds of hundreds 
of miles of road varying in grade, in character, in scenery, and in 
every other kaleidoscopic feature which makes the road the Mecca 
of every true automobilist. The unknown presents itself at every 
yard,” he says; ‘your neck and the safety of your car aepend on 
the soundness of your judgment.” If you were leading when three 
parts of the journey had been traversed the result was still wholly 
uncertain, for at any moment something might happen. “‘ Are you 
better in dealing with these ever-recurring problems of driving than 
the man immediately in front of you or the man just behind you? 
If not, he gains and you lose; you drop farther back and are passed 
from the rear, and as you wrestle mentally and physically with all 
the difficulties of the trial the excitement of it enters into your soul 
and you realise that this is a sport of the gods. The glorious 
uncertainty of everything, capped by the intoxicating exhilaration of 
speed, would fascinate the most hardened sceptic.” 

Mr. Jarrott admits, nevertheless, that much as speed may add 
interest it is not an essential. He imagines twenty keen automo- 
bilists landing at Boulogne furnished with little 8 h.p. cars and told 
to make the best of their way to Nice. They would not go very fast, 
but their knowledge and resource would be drawn upon practically 
as much as if they were each equipped with a go h.p. Mercédés, and 
here would be all the elements of sport. 

Charles Jarrott was born in March, 1875, and educated to a 
great extent by his elder brother, the Rev. T. I. Jarrott, an enthusi- 
astic cyclist, who naturally imbued his junior with a love for the 
wheel. Mr. T. I. Jarrott was one of the few men in holy orders 
who have taken part in cycle racing, having distinguished himself in 
the contest for the Surrey Cup amongst other events. Charles’s 
first destination was a lawyer’s office, but the law did not appeal to 
him; he fancied he should do better if he adopted commercial pursuits, 
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and when automobilism began to come into force he perceived in 
this an outlet for his energies. At the beginning, of course, it seemed 
doubtful whether he had chosen wisely, for motoring originated 
with everything against it, including a general prejudice which to 
start with amounted largely to detestation; and he recalls the first 
large assembly of the craft one typical November morning in 1896, 
when the gathering took place with the object of going—it cannot be 
called racing—from London to Brighton. 

I well remember how anxiously nearly everyone hoped that the 
expedition would prove a fiasco, and with what satisfaction most 
people read of the mishaps and failures which attended the majority 
of the starters. At ten o'clock in the morning the scene outside the 
Hotel Metropole was one of the extremest confusion, at which 
Mr. Jarrott looked on with varying sentiments. A breakfast had been 
held at the hotel, attended by many members and guests of the Motor 
Car Club, when Lord Winchilsea amidst great enthusiasm tore up a 
red flag such as according to law had to be borne in front of every 
mechanically-propelled vehicle; the idea being that the old twelve 
miles an hour regulation would soon be rescinded. Thousands of 
persons thronged the roadway ; lamp-posts, house-tops, and balconies 
were occupied by spectators interested, wondering, and chiefly 
derisive. There were cars of all the then known descriptions, 
including an early version of the motor bicycle, at that time a 
complicated mass of mechanism mounted on two wheels, in charge 
of, certainly it cannot be said controlled by, an unfortunate rider 
who apparently knew very little of the machine; for having started 
it by running alongside, he failed to get into his seat, and was last 
seen lying prostrate on the road with the motor on top of him, 
helpless and unable to move. A “break-down van” had been 
thoughtfully provided containing many things which it was supposed 
would be useful for the repairs of the various motors on the road. 
This was to bring up the rear of the procession, and in the rear it 
certainly kept, the driver, when he arrived at Brighton about three 
o’clock next morning, informing Mr. Jarrott that he had spent the 
best part of his time beneath his machine repairing break-downs on 
his own van. Mr. Pennington started off in front when at last the 
signal was given, but was brought to a halt somewhere near Brixton 
through the bursting of a tyre, and completed the journey by train. 
The ‘Duryea car arrived first about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
that is to say, having completed the fifty miles in five hours; the 
Bollée charged a hedge and had to be towed to Brighton behind a 
cart. What happened to most of the starters was never known, but 
the result of the journey was greatly to the satisfaction of horse- 
dealers, saddlers, and others connected with the horse, who were 
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convinced that there was little to be feared from the competition of 
mechanically-propelled vehicles. Mr. Jarrott, however, did not share 
‘this opinion. He realised the difficulties which were so unmistakably 
in the way of the motor car, but believed that they would be 
overcome, and determined to throw in his lot with the movement. 
His first driving lesson was on the road from Coventry with a 
more experienced friend named Turrell, and it was far from being 
a success. The car, in fact, ran away with him. “At no time in 
my existence,” he says, ‘“‘ have I ever appeared to be travelling any- 
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thing like as fast as I was at that particular moment when I found 
that the car had control of me.” Down one hill he dashed to speed 
up another, wondering if he was ever going to stop, when Turrell, 
having taken a short cut, came to his rescue, much hurt, however, 
that Mr. Jarrott had not “taken out the clutch ’—a remark which 
conveyed no definite impression to him—and put on the brake. So 
far, however, from being cured by this experience it rendered him all 
the keener and more anxious to become a master of the art. By 
May next year, 1897, he flattered himself that he had learnt a great 
deal, and anxious to impress a well-known representative of one of 
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the London papers with the pleasures and conveniences of motoring, 
took him out on a little Bollée machine—a species of motor bicycle 
with a carrier attached in front. In his eagerness to show the 
capabilities of his craft, he started off at top speed over a rough 
piece of ground, struck a huge hump in the road which gave such a 
jerk that his passenger flew into space and had a narrow escape of 
being run over. This, it should have been said, was one of four cars 
which started from Coventry to Birmingham, and was the only one 
that arrived to time, though in the course of the afternoon the others 
completed the eighteen miles, and the drivers went straight to a 
banquet presided over by the Mayor; for it was hoped and believed 
that the industry would prove beneficial to the trade of the town. 
The numerous little accidents he met with seemed only to make 
Mr. Jarrott more earnest. Whenever he came across anything in 
the shape of a motor his great desire was to drive it, and happening 
to be at Wisbech, and seeing a tandem tricycle outside the hotel, 
the temptation to try it was irresistible. He and a friend were 
speedily seated, set off at full speed, and were going admirably when 
in rounding a right-angled corner they came to a small bridge 
blocked at the moment by a coal-cart. There was not room to 
pass, the machine struck the parapet with a tremendous crash, and 
the next thing Mr. Jarrott knew was that he was lying in the stream 
which ran beneath the bridge, with a confused impression of things 
in general, a badly sprained shoulder, and clothes torn to ribbons. 
The machine presented a complicated and eccentric spectacle with 
the front handle-bars somewhere beneath the back of the axle; and 
having pinned his clothes together as best he could he made a 
melancholy journey to London by train with the shattered car on 
a truck on its way back to the manufacturers. 

In the year 1898, however, motors had reached such a stage ot 
development that long journeys could be undertaken with a reasonable 
prospect of arriving at the intended destination. The speed limit 
was still twelve miles an hour, but Mr. Jarrott’s Bollée could do 
something like eighteen if all went well with it, which was by no 
means invariably the case. On one occasion he was summoned for 
exceeding the legal limit, and the account he furnishes of the pro- 
ceedings is extremely quaint. The first policeman who gave 
evidence was asked whether he recognised the driver. He replied 
that he did, and when requested to identify him vaguely looked 
round and pitched on the solicitor for the defence. A second 
policeman when asked a similar question picked out an innocent 
spectator, and it was a long time before the right defendant was 
discovered. There can be no sort of doubt that many motorists 
have most richly deserved the penalties awarded them, decent 
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automobolists have from the first condemned more strongly than any 
other people lack of consideration for users of the road, but at the 
same time the number of mistakes the police have made, and it is 
to be feared the amount of perjury committed by constables anxious 
to obtain convictions, must be enormous. 

By this time Mr. Jarrott had become an expert, and one day, 
having ridden down on his tricycle to a well-known Kentish seaside 
resort, an elderly clergyman, admiring the extreme ease with which 
he controlled the machine, expressed a wish to try it. Mr. Jarrott 
pointed out that it was not perhaps quite as simple as it looked, but 
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the clergyman was convinced there was nothing about it that he 
could not manage, begged for a ride, and seating himself in the 
saddle started off down a long hill. The pace increased as he 
descended, and suddenly turning almost at right angles to the road, 
the motor jumped a gutter and set off over the rough turf of the 
cliff-top, heading straight for the sea. Mr. Jarrott, running as hard 
as he could, arrived just in time to save it from plunging over the 
cliff, the rider explaining that he had been overcome by a feeling of 
bewilderment as soon as he was in motion, and entirely forgot the 
directions he had received. 
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Mr. Jarrott’s name had now become generally known as one of 
the most successful riders, and in the year 1goo he and his friend 
Mr. S. F. Edge entered for the motor-cycle section of the Paris- 
Bordeaux race. Cars of all sorts competed, it being decided that 
the larger machines were to start twenty minutes after the motor- 
cyclists, of which latter there were thirty-seven: 3.15 a.m. was the 
hour fixed; the competitors were lined up four abreast and were 
briefly addressed by an official with a red flag. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘this is Paris. There is Bordeaux’’ (pointing towards the 
road). ‘There is but one thing that you have to do—get there. 
Are you ready? Go!” Off they started (most of them), and on 
they went, much excitement being created by the circumstance that 
after a time the big cars began to overtake them, though in one way 
this suited Mr. Jarrott, who, finding himself behind M. Charron in 
his machine, perceived that he would obtain the benefit of pacing, 
being drawn along behind with no wind resistance to overcome. 
The car with its springs of course travelled much more smoothly 
than the little machine behind without springs of any sort, but the 
rider stuck to it for miles, presently arriving at Poitiers, where he 
was told that he was third, only a few minutes behind the leader, 
Bardin, who, like himself, was on a Bollée tricycle. Ten miles 
from Poitiers his machine stopped with a sudden jerk, rain was falling 
in torrents, and Mr. Jarrott realised acutely that motor-racing was 
anything but an unmitigated joy. It was afterwards discovered 
that the tricycle had stopped because the rain, saturating the high- 
tension wire from the accumulator to the sparking plug, short- 
circuited the current. Bardin knew from experience that this was 
likely to happen, dragged his machine under shelter until the storm 
had passed, and then went on with his mechanism in perfect order. 

It was in 1gor that Mr. Jarrott made the British motor 
tricycle hour record, covering 42 miles 255 yards. The year 1901 
was also the date of the race between Paris and Berlin. Mr. Jarrott 
was by this time devoting himself chiefly to larger cars. The 
English Panhard business was in his hands, and he naturally 
determined to drive one of those cars in the race. Going to 
Paris he was introduced to the monster which he was to conduct 
in the first really great contest he had undertaken. It was 
figured “13,” which of course was against it, 13 being an unlucky 
number; still, there had to be a 13, and he could not escape it; but 
on the other hand the car had been painted a beautiful rich green, 
and green being the French lucky colour it was hoped that this 
would counteract whatever effect the bad number might have. The 
distance was split up into three stages : from Paris to Aix-la-Chapelle 
285 miles, Aix-la~-Chapelle to Hanover 278, Hanover to Berlin 186. 
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A hundred cars started, on Thursday, June 27, from Champigny, 
just outside Paris, two other Englishmen being competitors— 
Mr. Edge on a Napier and Mr. Rollson a Mors. Mr. Jarrott'’s time 
to Aix-la-Chapelle averaged thirty-eight miles an hour. The 278 
miles the next day occupied 7 hrs. 48 mins., much delay having 
occurred at Cologne through a punctured tyre—a mishap which also 
befell him on the last day of the run, when the 186 miles were com- 
pleted in 4 hrs. 49 mins., Mr. Jarrott’s place in the contest being 
eighth. 

Not long after came the Circuit du Nord—to be precise, in 
May 1902—Mr. Jarrott driving a 40 h.p. Panhard. In this race 
De Knyff had a 70 h.p. car of the same make, and it must be 
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admitted that apart from the personal excitement of the contest, 
regarded purely as a race, such an event lacks interest, as a 70 h.p. 
car is certain to beat a 40, if all goes well. Here, however, all did 
not go well, De Knyff getting into difficulties soon after the start ; 
but the event is memorable as affording a remarkable instance of 
French politeness. As the leaders were approaching the finish a 
Commissaire of Police, seeing that the crowd was straying on to the 
course, endeavoured, with the aid of his men, to force them back. 
He had misjudged the pace of Mr. Jarrott’s car, which was on him 
before he could escape, and hurled him violently into the air. 
Mr. Jarrott put on his brakes and pulled up with all speed, got 
down and ran back, to find the unfortunate officer being carried away 
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in an unconscious condition—dead, as there seemed too much reason 
to suppose. To have killed a police functionary was a most serious 
matter, and Mr. Jarrott was wondering what would happen, when a 
message reached him to the effect that M. Commissaire was not 
only alive, but wished to see him. Going at once to the room where 
the victim of the accident lay, Mr. Jarrott was delighted to find that 
no serious injury had befallen his victim, and more than amazed 
when the official apologised in the most profuse manner for having 
been the cause of such an unfortunate incident and obstructing his 
path for the finish at such a critical moment. Politeness, indeed, 
could not go much further than this! 

In the Paris-Vienna race Mr. Jarrott drove a 70 h.p. Panhard 
similar to that used by De Knyff in the Circuit du Nord. Punctures 
and other difficulties occurred after going particularly well the first 
day, Mr. Jarrott just getting into the first dozen. The winner was 
announced to be Mr. Henry Farman, who had covered the 1,120 
kilométres in 16 hrs. 25 mins., but the idea was that a better per- 
formance had been accomplished by Count Zborowski (afterwards 
killed in a lamentable accident in the Riviera), whose time was 15 hrs. 
56 mins., much of which had been wasted, however, at one of the 
frontiers through an alleged irregularity in some of his papers. The 
fastest time was made by M. Renault, 15 hrs. 46 mins.; but he was 
driving a light car, and the real racing interest was between cars of 
the heavier class. 

Of the Circuit des Ardennes, which was won by Mr. Jarrott on 
July 31, 1902, he was good enough to write a graphic description in 
this magazine, under the title of ‘‘The Ardennes Race.” Here 
again he had the 70 h.p. Panhard; the course was six times round 
a circuit of fifty-three miles—or nearly so, for the actual distance is 
described as 321 miles. There were thirty-two starters, Mr. Jarrott’s 
number was 32, the very last on the list, which meant that thirty- 
one cars would be in front of him making an amount of dust which 
may be imagined. I will not relate in detail the story of the race. 
It may be briefly said that one car after another was passed by 
No. 32, though it was impossible for Mr. Jarrott to tell how many 
he had overtaken. When the last lap came to be ridden, however, 
he learned that Gabriel on his Mors was only twelve seconds ahead. 
The dust, he says, was fearful. He sped on, wondering whether he 
could ever catch his man, but happily sanguine of victory, because 
Gabriel had started four minutes in front of him, and if he could 
only do as well as he had done hitherto the twelve seconds would 
be a small deduction from the four minutes. All went right till the 
Haby la Neuve corner, turning which his car slewed completely 
round, making him lose a good half-minute ; but presently he dimly 
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discerned Gabriel ahead, and as he did so perceived that the leader 
was slowing down; then he stopped, and it was only by a hair’s 
breadth that Mr. Jarrott escaped dashing into him from behind. 
The 321 miles were completed in 353 minutes—good travelling! 
The average here was, it will be seen, some fifty-four miles an hour. 
Next year in the Paris-Bordeaux-Madrid race Mr. Jarrott’s average 
time was sixty miles—a mile a minute—which can only be described 
as stupendous. 

It was this desperate contest which put an end to road-racing 
so far as going from one capital to another at top speed is under- 
stood. The record of disaster was indeed terrible, and Mr. Jarrott 
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declares that as he went back over the road after the race he 
marvelled not that several people had been killed, but that the tale 
of accident was not greater. Cars in fragments, cars in the fields, 
by the roadside, some upside down, others with no wheels, met his 
view ; and the sufferers were not all the inexperienced, for two of the 
‘old brigade,’’ M. Renault and Mr. Loraine Barrow, handled the 
steering wheel for the last time, drove their last race, and paid the 
extreme penalty. On this occasion Mr. Jarrott drove a De Dietrich, 
and it may here be observed that the De Dietrich, the Crossley, and 
the Mors were the three the English rights of which he had acquired, 
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others to which he has devoted special attention being the De Dion 
and the Panhard-Levassor. 

Gabriel on his Mors did an extraordinary piece of driving from 
Paris to Bordeaux, which Mr. Jarrott believes will always remain 
unequalled. Starting 168th, he came through scores of cars, blinding 
dust clouds, and wrecks, in 5 hrs. 14 mins.—that is to say, an average of 
over sixty-five milesan hour! One light De Dietrich, with an English 
driver and mechanician, took a corner too fast, turned a somersault, 
and of course threw the occupants into space; but the first thing 
the driver did was to rescue his camera and take a snap-shot of the 
ruins. Barrow’s car struck a tree when going eighty miles an hour, 
killing the mechanician on the spot and fatally injuring Barrow. 
The car was, of course, smashed into fragments. It certainly can- 
not be wondered at that road racing of this description came to an 
end. In 1g02 Mr. Jarrott made the then kilometre record at 
Welbeck, covering the distance in 28} secs. 

The Gordon Bennett races followed, the well-known proprietor 
of the New York Herald organising and liberally endowing these 
contests, a description of which would occupy more space than 
can here be devoted to them. Attempts were now made to keep 
the courses, but mishaps still occurred, and Mr. Jarrott had a 
desperate experience in the Irish race. When near the Kildare 
Control his engine began to miss fire, one of the wires becoming 
loose on a sparking plug, and though this was remedied something 
went wrong soon afterwards when the car was travelling about 
sixty miles an hour. It made a sudden right-angled turn, just 
missing a telegraph pole, charging a high bank, and turning over, 
throwing Mr. Jarrott out, but leaving his companion Bianchi under 
the car. Mr. Jarrott picked himself up, ran to the overturned 
machine, and found the unfortunate Bianchi with a red-hot exhaust- 
pipe pressing on his chest. There was imminent danger that the 
car would catch fire, and it seemed impossible to move it, as before 
the race he had vainly endeavoured to lift one of the wheels in 
order to see whether, should tyre-repair become necessary, he could 
rectify the mischief without the aid of a lifting-jack. It was a 
question of life and death, however, and by an almost superhuman 
effort he raised the car while some onlookers hastened to drag the 
sufferer from beneath. The moment after Mr. Jarrott lost con- 
sciousness, and returning to himself opened his eyes to see nothing— 
a horrible idea that he was blind naturally overtaking him. The 
fact was that he had been dragged into a farmyard and covered 
with a sheet, the impression being that he was dead. He and 
Bianchi escaped without broken bones, though with badly torn 
muscles and terrible bruises. 
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That at the present time Mr. Jarrott should be as keen as ever 
on motoring certainly says much for his courage, and no one could 
have been better qualified to write the chapter on ‘‘ The Pleasures 
and Penalties” of the pastime which winds up his book. This 
volume also contains a particularly interesting chart showing the 
growth of racing speed. In the Paris-Bordeaux race of 1895 the 
record was just over fifteen miles an hour. Early in 1898 this was 
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doubled. Mr. Jarrott’s own Ardennes victory achieved fifty-four 
miles ; Gabriel in the Paris- Madrid race already mentioned increased 
it to sixty-five, and for the Flores Cup the year before last Lancia 
attained the phenomenal speed of seventy-two miles an hour. The 
flying kilométre was covered by Marriot in a Stanley car, in 
January of last year, in 182 seconds; that is to say, at a speed of 
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121°52 miles an hour, which is surely the greatest rate at which 
any human being has ever travelled. It may be noted that this 
was on a steam car. 

Jarrott declares that he never had any pronounced 
mechanical taste or capacity. When on a motor he was anxious 
to put things right when they went wrong merely for the sake of 
proceeding on his way, and by the light of experience he gradually 
acquired ability to do this. All over the world the motor has made 
amazing progress. A few years back three French firms used to 
stand out by themselves; now there are some dozen in the very 
front rank, any one of which is likely to turn out a car as near . 
perfection as has been at present attained. The development in 
England has been quite astounding. Two years since there were 
no English manufacturers who could compete with their rivals 
across the Channel; now.there are several who are able to hold 
their own against all competitors. The Italians have come on 
wonderfully, great power, lightness, and strength being the charac- 
teristics of their best machines. Whether they have stability and 
will really last well it remains for time to prove. The Germans are 
mainly distinguished for the introduction of the Mercédés car and 
for the Daimler, which has had so great a name from the first, and is 
more than holding its own against all rivals to-day. The Mercédés 
was designed by Herr Gellinek and named after his daughter, 
and he is so pleased with his invention that he has adopted 
the name of Mercédés as his own surname. The French are 
necessarily not advancing as rapidly as they were when they were 
much further from the ideal, the improvements in their cars at the 
present time being more in detail than in principle. A perfect tyre 
is still the great want, but though tyres will burst this is not so 
serious a matter as it used to be. Formerly it often took a good 
four hours of tug and strain before a tyre could be replaced; now 
the repair can often be effected in about fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Jarrott does not know whether he has given up racing, after 
having certainly done enough to write his name large in the history 
of automobilism. The Kaiser Cup is to be contested in the summer 
over a course in the neighbourhood of Homburg where he has 
previously distinguished himself, and it is probable that he may 
again take part in this contest. When he snatches a respite from the 
main occupation of his life he plays cricket and shoots. In 1903, it 
may be added, Mr. Jarrott married the former Lady Rosslyn. A 
cheery companion, and always ready to do anyone a good turn, 
Mr. Jarrott’s popularity is naturally great with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and no one grudges him a success he has striven so 
indomitably to win. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF AND CRICKET 
A COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 


The Argument Verified by Action-Photographs 


BY GEORGE W. BELDAM 


THERE has been a good deal of discussion at different times amongst 
cricket-golfers, not only as to whether one game interferes with the 
other, but also as to whether the methods of the one coincide with 
those of the other. For the past few years, ever since I have had 
the exceptional opportunity of analysing the methods of the best 
exponents of both games in my action-photographs, and the addi- 
tional advantage of intercourse with them, I have devoted myself to 
find out what principles are common to both games. 

I do not set down my views as beyond controversy, nor do I say 
that I may not, in years to come, modify some of my deductions, for 
that is only to be expected into whatever field of research one 
enters; but I do think there are certain principles common to both 
games, as seen in the best players, which, backed up as they are 
by the camera, cannot be gainsaid. 

The artist can only arrive by degrees at that state of excellence 
when he cannot help painting what is considered by connoisseurs a 
fine picture: years of uphill work, which means years of experience, 
elapse before he is able to treat the subjects he undertakes naturally, 
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He who is gifted by nature will arrive at that state of perfection 
quickest ; but after all there is no limit—anything worth doing is 
really inexhaustible. 

These remarks may apply especially to the artist, but they are 
equally true of golf and cricket, and indeed of every game worth 
playing. And just as certain principles influence the artist in his 
early career, until principles and experience intermingle, and the 
picture is painted naturally by the almost automatic movements of 
the eye, brain, and hand, so in golf and cricket there are principles 
which must be assimilated until they become part of one’s being. 
When one has arrived at a certain state of excellence, one improves 
almost imperceptibly. 

Action-photographs have their limitations for instruction, but 
they are always useful if looked at as one looks at nature. They serve 
the purpose, so essential in early training, of teaching those principles 
which it is absolutely necessary to grasp if one is to excel in any 
game; but they are only for those who have eyes to see. 

I will now proceed to point out what are those principles which 
the action-photographs show to be synonymous in both games. I 
would say there are at least three—viz. the Grip, the Wrists, the 
Centre of Gravity of the Body. 

The Grip.—In all the old text-books on golf we are told to grip 
the club in the fingers—tighter with the left hand than the right— 
and not in the palms. There is no doubt that the new school of 
golf, as represented by the overlapping grip which is being adopted 
by a great number of golfers, still agrees with the old text-book 
principle. For though the hands are brought closer together the 
grip is still a finger-grip, especially with the right hand. And 
why this finger-grip and the bringing of the hands closer together ? 
All with one object—that of allowing the wrists to work freely and 
easily. Let the golf-club be gripped tightly in the palms instead of 
the fingers, and it is only too evident that the muscles of the wrists 
are so contracted and stiffened that if the wrists are to work they have 
to be forced to do so, and it becomes quite an effort. They appear 
to be working against their will. Grip the golf-club tightly with the 
first finger and thumb, and it will be seen that the undue pressure of 
the thumb tends to tighten the wrist muscles. It is for this reason 
that the golf-club is gripped in the two crooks of the first fingers of 
each hand, and the right thumb is allowed to fall rather loosely over 
the shaft ; the left thumb in the overlapping grip is possibly exerting 
a little more pressure, which is consistent with the left hand gripping 
rather more than the right. It is just here that the doctors of golf 
disagree slightly. Some say that they grip equally tight with the 
fingers of both hands, others that they grip tighter with the left; 
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whilst others say they like to feel the left hand just in the ascendant. 
Most agree, however, to grip tighter with iron than with wooden 
clubs. But in one point almost all agree—i.e. that the grip should 
be in the fingers to allow the proper working of the wrists. 

Is there anything in this principle as applied to cricket? With- 
out the slightest hesitation I say, Yes. The same principle of 
finger-grip runs through the play of the larger proportion of our best 
batsmen. 

First and foremost I would place the grip of K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
A well-known writer—I believe it was Mr. C. B. Fry—likened the play 
of Ranjitsinhji’s fingers on his bat handle to that of a violinist on 
his instrument. This proves that his preliminary grip must be 
with the fingers, otherwise they could not be moved at will with 
such ease and rapidity. But Ranjitsinhji himself once explained 
it to me, and stated that it was far more in the fingers of each hand 
than in the palms; and further, that he has not much use for his 
thumbs, especially the right one. Is not this synonymous with the 
golf methods before explained? But let us turn to the photographs, 
which show the grip of the golf-club and cricket-bat in the hands of 
some of the champions of these games. 

Fig. 1 shows J. H. Taylor in a preliminary position somewhat 
similar to K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Fig. 2. The photographs were taken 
possibly a second or so before each had determined the shot to be 
played. But notice especially in both cases the looseness of the 
right-hand grip preparatory to making the stroke, and that the grip 
of the right hand must be in the fingers. There is also a similarity 
of grip between that of J. H. Taylor (Fig. 3) and Victor Trumper 
(Fig. 4), and this would be all the more evident if Taylor gripped 
in the so-called orthodox style, with the left thumb round the shaft. 
Finger-grip is, however, plainly seen in each case. These are 
only a few out of many examples which I have in my collection of 
photographs. 

The Wrists.—Since there is the strongest relationship between 
the grip and the use of the wrists in nearly all the best exponents of 
cricket and golf, and since I consider their right use in both games 
the one absolute essential to success, I will take the use of the wrists 
next in order. I did not put it first, because undoubtedly a proper 
grip is necessary if the wrists are to work in the right manner. If I 
were asked to say what is the most important principle common to 
both games, I would without any hesitation reply, ‘It is that the 
wrists should initiate the upward movement of the club or bat.” 
There is a strong tendency for the arms to start this upward move- 
ment, which is sure to show itself in a photograph, or to the trained 
eye. The upward movement is slower, and the club or bat is taken 
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further back ; the result is also seen in the finish, which makes the 
follow-through appear forced, as it really is. When the wrists 
initiate the upward movement, the end of the club or bat starts 
moving first, and then at a certain point the arms naturally follow 
the circle initiated. Instead of the circle being described from the 
elbows, the point or fulcrum is much lower down on the handle of 


J. H. TayLor 
FIG. I.—THE PRELIMINARY ‘“ LIFT’’ IN GOLF 


These photographs show the players just before they respectively 
made up their minds exactly what to do with the ball. The similarity 
which I wish to bring out is the looseness of the right-hand grip 


the bat, because all the power is concentrated in the wrists. The 
effect of this is nothing short of marvellous, when compared with 
arm initiation. It is difficult to explain this upward initial move- 
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ment of the wrists and how it is made. I will, however, try to 
give some idea of it, taking cricket first. It appears to me that the 
very beginning of the movement comes from the fingers (proving how 
essential it is to grip with the fingers and not with the palms) ; then 
the movement is taken up by the wrists, which are caused to turn in 
an upward direction; the wrists then make the arms move from 
the elbows in a natural manner. This is the whole of the initial 
wrist movement, as I conceive it, and it is confirmed by photographs. 


K. S. RANJITSINHJI 
FIG. 2.—THE PRELIMINARY ‘‘ LIFT"? IN CRICKET 
preparatory to making the stroke—undoubtedly each is gripping 
quite loosely with the fingers of the right hand. But notice also 
that the preliminary lift of the club from the wrists has had the 
tendency to move the right elbow naturally into the side. 


The movement in golf is exactly the same, only to compare the two 

one must take a club (the mashie) which is about the same length 

as a cricket bat. In the drive at golf the same idea is worked out, 
CC2 
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but on a larger scale, and the initial movement is less upright and 
more round the body. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the initial movement having taken place 
in both games. 

When the wrists are being used properly the player can hit very 
much harder without danger of the body overbalancing at the 
most crucial moment. It is just here that the finest golfers can 
‘“‘ press” if they want to, and let the ball have it for all they are 
worth without any fear of bad results; and all because the wrists 


J. H. 
FIG. 3.—THE GRIP IN GOLF. 

These photographs show the grip which is essential 
if the wrists are to be the motive power and control the 
club or bat. The principle in each case is that of 
finger rather than palm grip—especially with the 
right hand. If J. H. Taylor’s left thumb were round 


have initiated, and hence control, the whole movement from start to 
finish. A glance through my collection of photographs shows very 
plainly this same point coming out in Ranjitsinhji’s and others’ 
strokes in ‘‘ Great Batsmen.” In many instances he has hit the ball 
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with the utmost of his vigour, and yet there is no apparent effort, 
because the body is kept under complete control owing to the wrists 
predominating the whole stroke. The photographs would show 
quite a different effect if the arms were the motive power—for very 
often they fail to control the body, and then mistiming results. In 
such cases it would be evident that the bat had been forced to do the 
necessary work. One often hears a professional at golf give the 
advice ‘‘ Let the weight of the club do it.” But this is, in my 
opinion, well-nigh an impossibility if the arms initiate the upward 
movement. I will dare to say that when the wrists initiate 
and control the movement of the club or bat, timing, which is the 


__. Victor TRUMPER 
FIG. 4.-—THE GRIP IN CRICKET 

the shaft according to the orthodox grip, the similarity 

would be all the more evident. The object of the 

finger grip is to facilitate wrist movement, by not con- 

tracting the muscles of the wrists, as is the case where 

the club or bat is not gripped in the fingers. 


summum bonum of either game, is greatly facilitated, and most of 
the difficulties disappear. I will even dare to assert that when 
the wrists are working properly, either at golf or cricket, foot-work 
is facilitated and comes far more naturally, the body is kept far 
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steadier, and a firm stance is the natural outcome. A firm stance ! 
What golfer has not heard of the necessity of a firm stance at the 
moment of impact! But I must touch on that later. Initial wrist 
movement is such a subtle affair that it defies instruction by illustra- 
tion: the player can, however, be conscious that the wrists are the 
initial motive power, and when once he has experienced this he has 
come into his kingdom. The one thing necessary then is to practise 
in this way until he is no longer conscious of what is happening. 


J. H. TayLor 
FIG. 5.—THE PRELIMINARY WRIST MOVEMENT IN GOLF. 
Here there is a marked similarity between the wrist actions ; 
though the golf stroke is a mashie pitch, and the cricket shot is 
the beginning of a drive. It shows, however, that the position of 
the wrists and arms at the commencement of the cricket drive 


Then he will find a new country opened out to him and vast possi- 
bilities of strokes of which he never before dreamed. 

Yet another important point for consideration. The follow- 
through is considered absolutely necessary in both games, but one 
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often hears it referred to as if it enjoyed a separate existence 
instead of being created, as it should be, by wrist initiation—or 
some previous movement in the upward direction of the bat or club. 
The follow-through, which is strained after for effect, is absolutely 
useless from the point of view of effectiveness. Any follow-through 
which is not the natural outcome of the upward movement, but is 
tacked on after the ball has gone, is worthless. There are really 


VicToR TRUMPER 
Fic. 6.—THE PRELIMINARY WRIST MOVEMENT IN CRICKET 
(when the wrists have initiated the movement) are more akin to a 
mashie stroke or a short iron shot. The bat does not go very far back 
when the wrists control it. There is no doubt that Victor Trumper is 
preparing to drive the ball. 


only three kinds of effective follow-through, and one is very inferior 
to the other two. 

(a) The follow-through which comes from the wrists principally, 
the arms having been most aggressive at impact and quiescent 
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immediately afterwards—the wrists being the controlling power 
throughout. See Figs. 7 and 8. 

(b) The follow-through which comes from the wrists and is 
helped by the arms, neither the wrists nor the arms being so aggres- 
sive at impact. See Figs. 9 and Io. 

(c) The follow-through which comes from arm initiation and 
control, wrist-work being entirely absent. See Figs. 11 and 12. 

To take a first, and apply it to golf and cricket: Whatever 
takes place in the upward, must of necessity be reproduced in the 


J. H. Taytor 
FIG. 7.—THE CORRECT FOLLOW-THROUGH (PURELY FROM 
WRIST INITIATION) IN GOLF 

J. H. Taylor is here shown executing a typical drive. 
It is very evident that the wrists initiated the movement of 
the club and controlled it right through the swing. 

The same methods exactly, making allowance that the 
swing is more upright, have been applied by K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji in his on drive. It will be noticed on comparing 


downward, movement. And when the wrists are the controlling 
power, having acted as previously explained, the arms, viz. the por- 
tion from the elbows to the shoulders, come into the movement 
later than is the case with the 6 movement: in both cases (a 
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and b) the whole movement is even and smooth and not cut up 
into separate parts. 

Because the wrists have almost entirely initiated the a 
movement, they keep control right through to the end. The arms 
will be found to be most aggressive at the moment of impact, but 
the wrists are predominating and cause the bat or club to travel 
through at such greatly accelerated speed that they cannot help 
following through, unless purposely checked. It is just this 
kind of follow-through which makes the golfer or cricketer uncon- 
scious of what has happened to the club or bat after the ball has 


S. RANJITSINHJI 
FIG. 8.—THE CORRECT FOLLOW-THROUGH (PURELY FROM 
WRIST INITIATION) IN CRICKET 

these two photographs, how near to the head the hands 
finish in the follow-through, clearly proving, to my mind, 
that the wrists initiated and controlled the whole of both 
strokes, and also that the arms were most aggressive at the 
moment of impact, and quiescent afterwards, being dragged 
through by the weight of the club or bat. 


gone; and if the stroke has been timed properly he experiences 
the most gratifying feeling of having achieved the maximum of 
result with the minimum of effort. It does not follow at cricket 
that this feeling is always experienced if the stroke has been made 
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with the wrists controlling the bat: for it stands to reason there 
is only one point where the ball must meet the bat, that varies in 
accordance with the stroke determined on, and the pace of the 
ball in the air has to be judged as quickly as possible. In other 
words, the stroke may be made in accordance with the a principle, 
and yet to no effect if the ball has been mistimed. But the very 
fact of the wrists moving properly has been found to facilitate the 
correct movement of the feet at cricket. There seems to be some 
subtle sympathy, some kind of telepathy, between the two, which is 


J. H. TayLor 
FIG. 7A.—THE POSITION OF ARMS IN GOLF AT ABOUT THE 
MOMENT OF IMPACT 

The fraction of a second intervening between actual 
impact and the above positions is infinitesimal, so that we 
may treat the case as one of actual impact. The wrists 
and arms are evidently doing the work, and are most active 
at this point; but as the wrists are the motive power, the 


altogether absent when c methods are used—ergo the dual im- 
portance of this initial wrist movement. At golf, too, something 
similar takes place, only the ball is not moving, and hence the feet 
are likewise restricted in movement. The drive at golf differs from 
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the drive at cricket more in the upward movement than in the follow- 
through, and in this respect : The club being longer than the cricket 
bat, and the ball further away from the player when the stroke is 
made, the upward movement is longer, and this causes the arms, 
which have joined in the initial movement (later in the a method 
and earlier in the b) to call upon the body to turn from the hips. 
This movement from the hips will also be found to come naturally if 
the initial movement from the wrists has taken place, there being a 
like sympathy as in cricket, between the wrists and the feet. For 


K. 
FIG. 8A.—THE POSITION OF ARMS IN CRICKET AT ABOUT THE 
MOMENT OF IMPACT 
arms will be dragged through after having done their work. The 
arms being in extension show they have done their part—almost 
immediately after the impact there is a feeling of laxity and loose- 
ness—as the momentum imparted to the club or bat at impact 
causes it to follow through of its own accord. 


this body-turn causes the left knee to bend and the left foot to turn 
inwards naturally. 

It is just here, when the player is at the top of the movement, 
whether at golf or cricket, that he is most likely to go wrong. In 
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golf the turn of the body which took place last of all in the upward 
movement should come into the stroke last of all. The great fault 
is that players rush the body forward till it is in front of the club, 
and so all effectiveness and power is lost. James Braid gives most 
wise counsel on this point, for he tells his pupils to let the arms 


H. VaRDON 
F1G. 9.—THE CORRECT FOLLOW-THROUGH IN GOLF (WRISTS BACKED 
UP BY THE ARMS) 

By comparing these two photographs with ‘‘an exaggerated 
follow-through,” and also with those of J. H. Taylor and K. S. Ran- 
jitsinhji, it will be seen that they come somewhere between the two. 
The arms in the cases of H. Vardon and C. B. Fry have been utilised 
more than in the case of J. H. Taylor and K. S. Ranjitsinhji; but still 


bring the club down and keep the body back as much as possible. 
Why? Because the arms will then drag the body round at the right 
moment, and correct timing will be the result. But I venture to 
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think there is not so much likelihood of the body asserting itself too 
soon in the downward movement if the wrists have worked properly, 
because the balance of the body has not been disturbed, as would 
be the case when c methods are used. Finally, in regard to a 
methods, there is, both at golf and cricket, immediately after impact, 
a feeling of laxity and looseness, just as if all the virtue in the stroke 
had gone altogether into the ball, and such a feeling is not experienced 


FIG. I0.—THE CORRECT FOLLOW-THROUGH IN CRICKET (WRISTS 
BACKED UP BY THE ARMS) 

the impression given is that the arms are in subjection to the wrists. 
In proportion as the arms are controlled by the wrists, so the hands 
finish nearer to the head or body. In the ‘exaggerated follow- 
through ”’ it will be seen they are far away from the body, nearer in 
these two photographs, and nearer still in those of J. H. Taylor and 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 


unless the wrists have controlled the movement entirely from its 
commencement. 


J. E. Laidlay once discussed with me this action of the wrists 
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on the ball at the moment of impact. He was also very emphatic 
as to the initial grip being in the fingers and not a tight one. As 
evidence of the effectiveness of this and the action of the wrists 
at the moment of impact, he gave a very forcible illustration. 
“Have you ever noticed,” he said, ‘‘stonebreakers breaking stones 
along the roadside?” I confessed I had not particularly noticed 


FIG. II.—AN ‘‘ EXAGGERATED FOLLOW-THROUGH”’ AT GOLF (ARM WORK) 

This photograph (one of myself taken by H. Vardon) shows an 
excess of arm work in the follow-through at golf. Had the wrists been 
used properly the hands would have been nearer the head and the 
arms more bent and not playing such an important part in the 
follow-through. The arms have forced the club through instead of 
being dragged through by the weight of the club. 


their methods. ‘‘I have,” he said, ‘‘and tried my hand at it, and 
it is a fact that if the hammer is gripped tightly and its head 
brought down on the stone with all the force it is possible to exert 
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the results are not at all satisfactory, and some stones absolutely 
refuse to yield to such treatment. Then I held the hammer quite 
loosely in the fingers, and allowed the wrists to take it back: the 
hammer-head, travelling at its highest velocity, met the stone 
with the most surprising results, and broke into atoms that which 
had before refused to yield to forceful treatment.’’ And the same 


FIG. I2.—AN ‘‘ EXAGGERATED FOLLOW-THROUGH AT CRICKET (ARM WORK) 

This is a photo of Lewis, the Somerset professional. It shows 

an altogether exaggerated arm follow-through at cricket. It is 

clearly seen that the arms have controlled the bat and forced it 

through; had the wrists done so the arms would have been bent 

and in a far less strained position, and the weight of the bat would 

have dragged them through, and the hands have finished much 

closer to the head. 


mechanics apply to the methods used with the golf club or 
cricket bat. 
Jack Graham, when asked to explain how it was he got his 
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extra length in the drive, simply stated, ‘‘The only way I can 
account for it is that I grip tighter at the moment of impact.” In 
this remark one may see possibly a crude explanation of the wrists 
coming into the stroke at the right moment. Yet one more illus- 
tration. I was told that during a certain golf meeting some of the 
professionals went in the evening to a fair and amused themselves 
with one of those punching-ball machines which are supposed to 
show by an indicator who is the strongest man! The burly Andrew 
Kirkcaldy had easily beaten all comers, when presently up came 
little Ben Sayers and challenged him, to the evident amusement of 
the on-lookers. The challenge was accepted, and Andrew sent the 
indicator beyond his previous best. Ben Sayers then just stepped 
up to the machine and gave a typical wrist punch (a true boxing 
blow), bringing the wrist and arm in at the right moment. Up flew 
the indicator past Andrew’s best ; and though he had further trials 
he could not beat it. It clearly proved that the so-called testing 
machine was not a true test of strength. 

The right application of force through the medium of the wrists 
governs more games than golf and cricket ; indeed, it will be found 
that similar principles of wrist work apply to all ball games. Notice 
the finest shots made at hockey, and you will see wrists coming into 
play distinctly ; indeed, it is mostly wrist work. At lawn-tennis, 
too, the wrist plays a most important part—not to mention racquets, 
polo, fencing, billiards, &c. 

To turn now to the b methods. The principal difference be- 
tween a and 0 methods is that in 6 the arms, from the shoulders, 
have been allowed to come into the upward movement almost before 
the initial wrist movement is complete. In other words, the arms 
in 6 commence their partnership with the wrists sooner than the 
arins in a@ methods. And this, which has been happening in the 
b upward movement, is reproduced in its downward mcevement, and 
hence, after the ball has gone, the arms are still in active partnership 
with the wrists, though they may be under their control. The club 
or bat then finishes with the hands further away from the body 
(see Figs. g and 10) than is the case in the a movement (see Figs. 7 
and 8). The whole of the 6 movement is slower than that of a, 
because in the latter the wrists allow of a quicker stroke being 
played, so that all the virtue there was in the stroke took place at 
the moment of impact, and hence there was what is known as more 
“devil” in the shot; whereas in the 6 movement, though the 
wrists put in a certain amount of “devil” at impact, they are 
saddled with the partnership of the arms, and this state of things 
continues in the follow-through. 

It may be only a matter of opinion as to which of the two is the 
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better method to employ. No one will gainsay the results which 
have been achieved by Harry Vardon and C. B. Fry respectively, 
both of whom undoubtedly apply the 6 methods to their re- 
spective games. But somehow one cannot lose sight of the fact 
that when watching both Taylor and Ranjitsinjhi one wonders 
where their power comes from, and they give the impression that 
they attain the best results with the least effort. 

The follow-through is, of course, more evident to the onlooker 
in the 6 methods on account of the hands being further away 
from the head at the finish; but this fact shows that the club or bat 
has been forced somewhat to do its work. 

Notice, please, that in both cases the arms have been used, but 
in different ways, as previously explained. 

A final comparison of the Figs. 7 and g shows this peculiar 
fact, which is also verified from observation, that the finish of the 
b movement as illustrated in Vardon is more graceful than that 
of J. H. Taylor; but in cricket one would certainly say the reverse 
was the case, and that Ranjitsinhji’s movements were more graceful 
than C. B. Fry’s, though possibly the finish of the drive would be 
an exception. One is apt to notice the finishes of the golfer more 
than those of the cricketer; for in the latter case that which takes 
place at the moment of impact is what catches the eye, and then 
the a movement is clearly the more taking. But it does not always 
follow that the most graceful style is the most effective. 

Last of all, the c movement. I do not think there is any 
chance here of doctors disagreeing. The arms have overpowered 
what use there was in the wrists, because the arms initiated the 
movement of the club or bat and controlled the whole stroke from 
start to finish. Hence we see the arms at full stretch in another 
kind of follow-through (Figs. 11 and 12). Certainly there has been 
much more effectiveness in the strokes than if there had been no 
follow-through ; but this is all that can be said in their favour. When 
the arms are used the body is very likely to come into the stroke 
before the club, and then mistiming is bound to result in either case. 

The one thing to guard against is the natural tendency of the 
arms to commence the control of the movement of the club or bat. 
The wrists should be the initial motive power. At least so it 
appears to me, both from observation and from a study of the 
photographs of the best players in both games. 

The next article will,include the balance and distribution of 
the weight of the body, and certain strokes common to both games. 
The articles will conclude with the effect which golf has on one’s 
cricket and vice. versd—including a criticism of the views of some 
first-class cricketers. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXVI.—THE WINDS 
BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


**T REALLY shouldn’t wonder if there were something in the story,” 
observed Dick Redwood. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense,” I snapped, crossly, for I was not in a 
good temper at the moment. 

I had come up a fortnight ago to spend a few hard-earned 
weeks at my pet fishing-place in Western Ross, and the Fates had 
been adverse. Day after day had slipped by, and still the rain held 
off and the clear low water ridiculed my most skilful piscatorial 
efforts. My long-looked-for holiday was turniug out a dismal failure, 
and I think that sufficient excuse for a good deal of irritation. 

“In spite of your highly impressive arguments,” went on Dick, 
imperturbably, “I am of the same opinion still. Let’s go and 
investigate for ourselves.” 

** Really you’re very obstinate,” I said; ‘‘if you are going to 
believe every strange yarn you hear up in these parts you'll find your 
credulity is put to a pretty severe test. Every glen and every tarn 
has its mystery.” 

‘Yes, I know all that; but the story seems to me to have a 
basis of the truth in it, and I want to know more about it. I shall 
certainly go. Will you come?” 

I picked up my rod, balanced it thoughtfully for a moment, and 
then looked up at the sky. Clear and brazen, it cast a glare on 
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everything, even at this early hour, that betokened ill for fishing 
prospects. Not a breath of air disturbed the seeding grasses in the 
little field across the road. Reluctantly I accepted the decision of 
Fate, and, turning with a sigh, I said, ‘‘ Very well, I will come,” and 
so it is the weather I have to thank for embarking me upon an 
expedition which has more than satisfied my exploring instincts. 

Should I have gone if I had known what was to come? I 
wonder ? 

The story which had fired Dick’s curiosity to such an unusual 
interest was in essentials pretty much the same as many others I 
had heard in my frequent wanderings in the wilder parts of Ross 
and Sutherland. In fact I think it was more the convincing manner 
of the teller than the story itself which had impressed us. The sur- 
roundings at the time also doubtless heightened the effect, for the 
story was told by one of our gillies, an ancient person answering 
to the name of Dugald, as we were walking back from our unsuc- 
cessful fishing the previous evening. We were very late coming 
home, having stayed on by a promising little tarn in the mountains 
in the hopes of an evening rise, which desire of our hearts was, I 
need hardly say, denied us. The sun had gone well down behind 
the hills before we knew, and the twilight was already peopled with 
the mysterious shadows that ever shift and wander by night among 
the Scottish moorlands. 

Our homeward way was wild and desolate, passing over rocky 
heather-clad slopes from the crests of which, from time to time, 
we looked down on the still grey sea with its craggy barren coast. 
The place seemed different somehow from when we had crossed it 
in the morning. Then the rocks gleamed and sparkled in the sun, 
and the glistening white gulls swooped and wheeled over the shim- 
mering bays, while each little tarn and burn was set in a bright 
frame of purple heather. But the cheerfulness of the scene had 
passed with the sunlight, and all was now a gloomy expanse in 
grey, shapeless and undefined. The path was rough, and we 
scrambled along in silence, feeling that talk was out of place, while 
the stillness grew about us till the sudden mournful call of a curlew 
protesting against unwonted disturbance of its usually peaceful 
haunts seemed like the cry of a spirit of despair. 

Presently we came to the edge of a rugged hill from which the 
country sloped down to the rock-bound coast, and old Dugald, 
pointing to a particularly imposing cliff that jutted out into the 
distant sea below, broke the long silence. 

‘“In that rock,” he said, “‘ dwell the little men.” 

Dick pricked up his ears: he was new to this kind of thing. 
‘“‘ Tell me the story,” he asked, eagerly. 
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And Dugald, wishing nothing better, plunged into his yarn in 
the hushed tone suitable to the time and the subject. He told of 
strange sights seen around the cliff at night, of weird cries heard in 
the surrounding glens, and of women whose experiences had bereft 
them of their reason. Many and horrible were the details he gave, 
and when finished he stopped suddenly and whispered ‘ Listen!” 
He had so wrought upon my imagination that I could have sworn I 
heard something that one does not look to hear in a barren heath— 
a dry, low chuckle passing simply over the moors; the old man 
knew how to produce a good effect, and was a born raconteur. 

He went on to tell how in days gone by various bold persons 
had set out to solve the mystery of the cave in the cliff whence all 
these strange happenings sprang, and how their hearts had failed 
them at the last, and they had fled from the mouth of the cave with 
their inquiring spirit effectually quenched. All this I had heard 
often before, but he finished up in an unexpectedly definite manner, 
declaring that when he was a boy of fifteen or so, which would be 
some fifty years ago, two men had set out to examine the cave, had 
been seen by friends accompanying them to enter it, and had never 
come out. No one dared go in to look for them, and there, accord- 
ing to Dugald, they must be still. 

It may seem impossible that two men could disappear in this 
way without a proper search being made, but in the wild country 
old superstitions die hard, and to anybody who knows it and its 
people it will not be hard to believe that no one was found hardy 
enough to tempt the fate that every soul in the district was con- 
vinced had befallen the two unfortunates. 

The whole story, especially the end, had profoundly impressed 
my companion, and the result was that I had bound myself to join 
him in exploring the cave in question. When once I had agreed to 
go he was for starting immediately, and I had some trouble to induce 
him to wait while I made a few preparations. If you decide to set 
off on a wild-goose chase at all you may as well be ready for the 
wild goose should you chance to find it, and I accordingly provided 
myself with a supply of rope and candles, a lantern, and a revolver, 
the last-mentioned article being a satisfying thing to have by one, 
though I confess I did not expect to use it. 

The cave could only be reached by sea, and we started off from 
the little pier below the inn with the prospect of a good three hours’ 
pull before us, as there was no breeze and sails were merely a 
useless encumbrance. We had intended to go alone, and had said 
nothing of our intentions to anyone; but just as we were starting we 
found that our second gillie, Ronald, a smart and intelligent young 
fellow of about twenty, wished to accompany us. I had noticed 
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that he was a good deal moved when Dugald had told his story the 
night before, and he now explained that one of the missing men had 
been his grandfather, so that, guessing our intention and being either 
less superstitious or more daring than his fellows, he meant to try 
to solve the mystery of his ancestor’s fate. We were only too glad 
of another pair of arms to help pull the heavy boat, and accepted 
him and his filial affection with alacrity, at which he expressed him- 
self grateful, though I must confess that his set expression and the 
obvious way in which he had steeled himself to go through with what 
he considered an excessively dangerous quest did not strike me as 
likely to enliven us during the journey or strengthen our nerves if 
anything startling did happen in the cave. 

It was a glorious day, and as I sat lazily in the stern pretending 
to steer, watching Dick, who was rowing with admirable energy 
if with a slight lack of skill, I felt that I was enjoying myself con- 
siderably. Dick’s cheerful grin and obvious delight in his little 
adventure should have been enough to put anyone in good 
spirits. 

But my beatitude of mind did not last, and as we passed 
point after point that marked the succession of bays that indent 
this coast I felt my spirits sinking lower and lower. A glance at 
Ronald tended little to raise them, and I wondered whether by some 
form of telepathy he was transferring his own feelings to me through 
the wide grey eyes that were fixed on mine with that peculiar 
unseeing stare which is so characteristic of an oarsman. 

A sensation of impending evil grew on me as we neared our 
goal, and at last I found myself admitting in my own mind that 
I was not the sceptic I gave myself out to be, and that in my heart 
of hearts I was by no means sure that our investigation would be 
attended only by the purely scientific interest of ordinary cave ex- 
ploration. Iam practically a pure Celt, and I suppose superstition 
is in the blood and can never be rooted out through education, 
though education and environment may cover it with a crust which 
takes a good deal of breaking. However that may be, I found myself 
thinking that these weird Highland stories must have some founda- 
tion and that I was about to do an exceedingly foolish thing; 
but caution had come too late, and realising that it was impossible 
to draw back now, I resolutely put my forebodings behind me, 
though with something of an effort, I confess. Time had slipped 
by while I had been struggling with depression, and when I pulled 
myself together I found that we were already approaching the 
mouth of our cave. 

The opening was a great arch about fifty feet across, the dark 
grey rock walls sloping sheer down into the sea floor which ran 
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straight in as far as the eye could see. We halted at the entrance 
for a rest, and while Dick lit a pipe and Ronald prepared the lantern, 
I gazed thoughtfully down the deep shadows beyond and wondered 
how things would be with us in another hour or two. As I looked 
it suddenly struck me that there was no possible path from the 
cave to the land except by water, for nothing could have found 
foothold on the precipitous walls that shut us in as we drifted 
slowly forward. At the thought my spirits rose considerably, for if 
this were the case no dwellers in the cave could get ashore, since 
it was hardly likely they would be provided with boats, and therefore 
the stories of the deeds perpetrated by them on the moors behind 
must be totally without foundation. 

I pointed this out to the other two, who took it differently, 
Dick showing only disappointment, while Ronald looked decidedly 
relieved, and cheered up sufficiently to relapse into a smile. But 
it soon faded, and his superstitious feelings evidently got the better 
of him again. In his view the inhabitants of such a place, if any, 
would not be hampered by mortal disabilities. In fact, it was evident 
to me that our delay at the entrance was only telling on his nerves 
and setting his Highland imagination to work; so, seeing that the 
lights were ready, I gave the word to go ahead. 

We rowed slowly for fear of sunken rocks, and it must have 
been some ten minutes after we left the sun behind us before we saw 
any possible landing piace. The sea floor ran in for an unusual 
distance, and the precipitous walls showed no break in their smooth 
steep slopes. At length the arched entrance began to change in 
character, the width decreased rapidly, and the sides grew rugged 
and broken, while from every ledge and cranny rock pigeons flew 
angrily forth, clapping their strong wings in protest. The roof 
became higher and the walls showed an increasing slope away from 
the water. After a hundred yards or so of this, a spit of rock 
loomed up unexpectedly out of the floor ahead, and in another 
instant our keel was grating on a gravelly beach beside it. Our 
voyage was at an end. 

The passage had so far been very nearly straight, and a faint 
streak of light was still visible from the way we had come. I think 
we all felt a disinclination to see the last of it and lose our com- 
munion with the outside world, and when I suggested lunch and 
whisky before going on, the idea met with instant approval. 

Although I was glad of the chance to watch the tiny streak 
of light for a few minutes more, suggestive as it was of life and sun 
and brightness, I confess that it seemed to me rather uncanny to 
eat in such a place. Dick, however, had no such qualms, and de- 
voured ham sandwiches and marmalade scones with the untroubled 
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appetite of two and twenty. I am not exactly a centenarian myself, 
but a few years makes a difference in these little matters. 

I was tempted to waste more time over a pipe, but thought 
better of it, realising that if it was undesirable to hang about outside 
the cave, it was still worse to stand upon the order of our going now 
we were well embarked on our enterprise; so I seized the lantern, 
and led the way up the beach with the others close behind me carry- 
ing candles. The spit of rock by the side of which we had lunched 
ran straight along on our right, the top of it being some four feet 
above the water’s edge. But the beach sloped steeply, and a few 
yards brought us to the level of it. It was about two feet broad, 
and flat, making a good smooth path with shingly gravel on either 
side, and along it we marched in single file for some distance, when 
I noticed to my surprise that the beach on either side sloped down 
again to water, the rock path running through it like a jetty. Soon 
after reaching the water again, the cave took a sharp turn, so sharp 
that I, in front, as nearly as possible fell over the edge. Had I 
done so I might have had an exceedingly unpleasant time, as the 
path was now a good eight feet above the water, and to climb up 
the steep sides would have been impossible, while I am not a 
sufficiently good swimmer to regard a swim of some two hundred 
yards back to the beach in my clothes as within the region 
of practical politics. 

Another two or three hundred yards round the corner brought 
us to the end of the path and the water together, and we found 
ourselves standing once more on shingles and gravel. At this point 
the place again altered its character, and the light of the lantern 
showed black murky passages in the walls leading away in every 
direction. The main passage was, however, still quite definite, and 
we pursued our way along it, though not before I had fastened the 
end of the ball of string with which I had come provided to a 
projecting spur of rock. I had no desire to be lost in the labyrinth 
around us, and meant to make sure of one retreat. The darkness 
was now, of course, complete, and the feeble glimmer of the candles 
seemed merely to accentuate it, swallowed up as it was in the 
passages on either side that grew more numerous at every step. 
We walked carefully, fearing pitfalls or a sudden descent of the roof, 
and I was beginning to feel that we should wander for ever in these 
dark places of the earth when a sudden cry from Dick, a few paces 
behind me, brought me to a standstill, in a surprise that nearly made 
me drop the lantern. 

‘‘ What on earth is the matter?” I called, my voice echoing 
weirdly through the vaults of rock ; ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t startle me 
like that.” 
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* Startle, indeed!’ cried Dick, indignantly, “‘ small wonder if I 
did. What blew my candle out?” 

I had not noticed it before, but I now saw the red end of the 
wick glowing dimly before me. 

“There isn’t a breath of air in here,’ he went on, “and yet 
just now a bitterly cold gust came down one of these passages and 
blew the candle out and left me shivering.” 

He certainly was; but before I could answer, Ronald’s light 
went out before my eyes, while an icy blast that cut through me till 
I felt like an iceberg shook the lantern in my hand, swinging it 
violently to and fro on its jointed handles. 

“Merciful heavens!” I ejaculated, while Ronald groaned 
dismally, evidently half scared. ‘‘ What can it mean? Gusts like 
this don’t——” 

But Dick had impressed silence on me. ‘ Listen,” he 
whispered. In an instant we stood hardly breathing, waiting I 
knew not what, and there came a chuckle—a horrible, dry, crackling 
chuckle—from the passage nearest me. I jumped back with an ex- 
clamation, nearly knocking the others down, and stood with my back 
against the wall, breathing uneasily, while that infernal travesty of 
laughter went on, coming apparently from just beyond the circle of 
light thrown by the lantern. 

Pulling myself together, I dashed forward up the side passage 
towards the sound, but another of those awful blasts met me and 
swept by, while, as I staggered back, shattered with cold, the 
chuckle came again, this time from behind me. 

I would have given anything to have run back at full speed 
towards the boat ; but I knew that to give way to panic in that place 
would be fatal, and walking as casually as I could up to the others, I 
said in a voice 1 strove vainly to render steady, ‘“‘ Come here against 
the wall away from the passage, and we’ll think what to do.” They 
came, and we talked it over, pretending to treat it as a joke, a pre- 
tence that deceived no one, but helped to steady our nerves, which 
were badly jangled. Dick was for returning, feeling he had had 
enough of it; but the obstinate side of me was now uppermost, and 
I voted for going on. To my surprise, Ronald voted with me; I 
believe he felt, and rightly, that to go back would be harder than to 
go forward, and that if we ever gave in to the impression against 
which we were now struggling it would make bad worse. So 
Dick, entreated, came round to our view, and we relit the candles 
and went on. 

We soon found that we must rely solely upon our lantern for 
light. The blasts of air—were they merely blasts of air? I did not 
feel very sure about it—continued from time to time to issue from 
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the narrow ways on either side of the main tunnel, and finally our 
stock cf matches grew so low that we dared not relight the candles, 
which went out every few seconds. The constant chill resulting 
from the perpetual shocks of cold air, together with the malevolent 
and uncanny chuckles which accompanied them, began gradually to 
tell upon us seriously, and I think we should have all soon turned 
back in despair had we not, on turning a corner, seen a gleam of red 
light ahead of us. It wavered and rose and fell like a fire, and the 
flickering beams cast varied shadows on the rock walls and down the 
mysterious passage, while to our excited imagination the labyrinth 
became of a sudden peopled with indefinite forms, and watching, 
eager eyes seemed to gaze at us as though they were lit up by the 
reflection of the strange light. How much of this we really saw and 
how much we fancied I should hardly like to say, writing now in 
cold blood ; but if I shut my eyes I can see those malevolent orbs 
glittering once more against the background of unfathomable black 
that rolled away behind the rays of light like the folds of a gigantic 
curtain. 

Intense curiosity rendered us for the moment oblivious of aught 
else, and we hurried forward with renewed energy towards the light. 
A few moments brought us to the spot, and the mystery of the fire 
at least was explained. It was merely a small escape of natural gas 
which had in some way become ignited. The flame was small and 
far from steady, but though it rose and fell it never quite went out. 
We stood awhile in silence, watching the flame rise and fall, and 
the strange phenomenon so invited attention that the sudden grip of 
Dick’s hand upon my arm made me jump as if I had been shot. 

‘““What’s the matter now ?” I ejaculated, snappishly ; but Dick 
made no answer and only gripped my arm tighter. I looked up at 
him in surprise, and saw that he was pointing with arm outstretched 
down the tunnel beyond the flame, his usually cheery face set in an 
expression of horrified incredulity. 

Following the direction of his gaze, I stared curiously into the 
darkness beyond, wondering what had created such a powerful im- 
pression upon him. At first I could distinguish nothing but twin 
points of brightness glowing like stars in the gloom; but as my eyes 
grew accustomed to the faint and flickering light something gradually 
seemed to shape itself out of the wavering shadows where the red 
beams merged with and were lost in the deep fall of blackness 
beyond. The twin stars grew in strength and brightness, till a con- 
viction grew and strengthened upon me that they were eyes—eyes 
glittering with cruel mischief and malevolent enjoyment. As the 
light twinkled and danced in their evil depths, I appeared dimly to 
make out that they were set in a small brown face, below which the 
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shifting shadows slowly formed themselves into the vague, indefinite 
semblance of a miniature figure, which began to sway gently to and 
fro and chuckle to itself as though at some hidden joke which gave 
it intense satisfaction. 

On a sudden my nerves went with a snap, and turning swiftly I 
started to make my way at a run down the tunnel. The others 
followed me, but before we had gone a dozen yards we were met by 
blast after blast of frozen wind which beat us back as we struggled 
madly and unavailingly, till, shattered with cold and exhausted by 
new efforts, we found ourselves standing once more beside the flame, 
while I strained my eyes to see if the shape existed only in my 
imagination. As I gazed the sound of diabolical mirth was repeated, 
a wave of blind rage surged within me, and, hardly realising what I 
was about, I snatched my revolver from my pocket and fired twice. 

As the bullet sped, the chuckle changed to a shriek which 
battled with the report of the pistol, then died slowly away up the 
countless passages, and as the last echo ceased a new sound became 
audible. Around us the air filled rapidly with long-drawn wailing 
murmurs that grew in volume as they approached from out the 
vistas of black darkness. Swiftly they were borne down upon us by 
the winds that swept past. At the first onset I was hurled back 
into a recess in the wall, and the lantern dropped from my hand, 
extinguishing itself as it reached the rock floor, and the strange 
flame was put out in an instant as the winds passed furiously by. 

For hours it seemed to me that I stood cowering in my recess, 
protected by the projecting wall, and listening to-the cries wailing 
and sobbing up the tunnel; but I suppose the whole thing did not 
last more than a few moments. At length the last wailing sped 
soughing away through the impenetrable gloom, and I was left 
alone with the two unconscious figures before me in the darkness, 
absolutely alone. For I seemed to know, though how the know- 
ledge came to me I cannot tell, that the powers, spirits, influences, 
whatever they may have been that had followed us in our wander- 
ings, had left us, at any rate for the time. 

The relief was intense, and I felt more myself as I picked up the 
lantern which lay at my feet and relit it. The faint light fell across 
the narrow passage, and showed up the crack in the rock flooring 
through which the flame had found its way until extinguished by the 
rush of winds, and at the sight I remembered that the gas must even 
now be escaping and vitiating the air. Hurriedly I stepped forward 
and set a match to it, forgetting in my anxiety that enough gas 
might already have escaped to produce something in the nature of 
an explosion. But fortunately the flow was slight, no harm came 
of my somewhat rash experiment, and I turned to find my com- 
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panions, silent and awe-stricken, close to me. I had not thought of 
them. Our one desire now was to be out of the vault that hemmed 
us in, and I looked for the string which was to lead us back to 
our boat, and which I had dropped in my battle against the Winds. 
To my horror it was gone. In vain I searched for it. By some 
unknown agency it had been removed. The only thing to be done 
was to try to retrace our steps as best we could without guidance. 
I supposed that, as the tunnel along which we had come had been 
quite distinct from the side passages, we should find it equally easy 
to follow when returning, and it was not till we had gone some 
two hundred yards that it dawned upon me we were traversing a 
different tunnel. 

The situation was an awful one, and we were for a time too 
overcome to do aught but look at each other in horror, not daring 
to put our thoughts into words. We soon saw, however, that there 
was nothing for it but to try passage after passage in the hope of 
finding the right one, and wearily we traversed those endless tunnels 
with steadily diminishing hope of escape. 

At length a thought came to me. Possibly the cave had an 
outlet on the land side, and unless the passages on the other side 
of the flame led also to a common centre, we might stand a 
better chance by going straight ahead instead of trying vainly to 
find our way through that hopeless maze. With doubt and 
trembling lest we should meet with another disappointment we 
passed forward beyond the zone of flickering light, and to our 
inexpressible relief found that the tunnel pursued its way as before, 
the branching passiges still tending onward, and not back as we 
had feared. At last we discerned a ray of faint grey light, striking 
through from above, which spoke to us joyfully of the fresh open air. 
A few more strides brought us to the entrance, a narrow crack in the 
rocks, and with a squeeze and a struggle we were through and 
sitting on a clump of flowering heather with the twinkling stars 
shining a welcome to us from the deep vault of the evening sky. 
Thankfully we sat there and rested, fanned by the light air that 
blew softly past us, charged with the scent of bog myrtle and 
heather, and wondering what were the mysteries we had heard 
and felt and dimly seen, and what had been the fate of those 
unfortunates who had last attempted to brave the terrors of 
the Winds. 
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THE NOVICES’ CUP FINAL—A BIG DRIVE BY THE BACK 


THE PROSPECTS OF POLO 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


ALMOST without exception all of the best players now in England 
are hopeful of taking a regular part in the game during the ap- 
proaching summer. The leading clubs have arranged exceedingly 
interesting programmes, team play promises to be a stronger feature 
of polo than ever before, and the prospects of the chief tourna- 
ments were never brighter. The one thing needful to complete the 
cheerful! outlook is an assurance of fine weather. ‘‘ Weather per- 
mitting’”’ is unfortunately a proviso which cannot be left out in 
surveying the prospects of an English open-air pastime, and polo 
in particular is largely at the mercy of the elements. Certainly it 
would be ungracious to expect anything better than last year, 
when no fewer than four hundred and eighteen matches were 
brought off at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton in that 
best of open seasons, or about seventy more than had been played 
in London in any preceding summer. 

These figures are significant, because they illustrate very 
clearly the wonderful progress of the game at the London clubs. 
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Polo is growing. There can be no question about that. But is 
it moving quite in the right direction? Is it for the good of 
the game that players crowd to London from the beginning of 
May until the end of July, leaving the county clubs with the 
merest handful of playing members? Rugby, Blackmore Vale, and 
perhaps three other organisations are going along soundly enough, 
but elsewhere provincial clubs are languishing for want of support. 
All things, indeed, go to show that the present state of polo out- 
side of the metropolis is by no means so satisfactory as we should 
wish to see it. County polo has ceased to be the ideal nursery of 
the game that it really ought to be. 


POLO AT RANELAGH—A ROUSING GALLOP 


Perhaps players can scarcely be blamed, for the attractions of 
Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton are simply irresistible. 
They are catered for magnificently in town, and the pleasures of a 
season of London polo obviously outweigh the quieter delights of 
the provincial game. The County Polo Association are fully alive 
to the situation, and by means of new County Cup Rules they hope 
in future to keep players more at home. During the coming season 
every player in a County Cup team must have played at least ten 
times in games or matches on his club ground during 1907 prior 
to June 24, and not more than six times off his club ground, 
excepting in tournaments or matches for his club, or in the case of 
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an officer on full pay, for his regiment. All clubs within a radius of 
eight miles from Charing Cross are to be excluded from the compe- 
tition, excepting service or garrison clubs, while the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are to be admitted. The new regulations 
apparently take the place of the restrictions connected with the 
Recent Form List, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the Asso- 
ciation’s object of keeping country players in the country will be 
achieved. But we are not sanguine. The “call of the wild” is as 
nothing compared with the call of London polo. 

Complete programmes of Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roe- 
hampton were to hand early in the year. What formidable com- 
pilations they are; and what an amount of astonishment they 
would have caused if players could have seen them ten years ago, 
or even more recently than that! Let us at random pick out a day 
that seems likely to be particularly busy—always ‘‘ weather permit- 
ting.”’ There is the afternoon of June 8, when three matches are 
fixed at Hurlingham, four at Roehampton, and no fewer than six at 
Ranelagh. In addition, we have a polo pony and hack show and 
jumping competitions at Hurlingham, and a polo gymkhana and 
ladies’ sports at Ranelagh. How much skilful organisation and 
patience and tact—and good luck—are necessary to bring all this to 
a successful issue can only be known to those who have been actively 
associated with the management of the clubs. The programme of 
the day just mentioned gives an excellent idea of the high 
pressure of the London polo season. 

Owing to the limitations of space Hurlingham still have to be 
content with two grounds, one of which is only used tor members’ 
games and for matches when the other is too wet. Roehampton 
have three grounds, two of them so equally good that players hardly 
know which one to use when given their choice by the Messrs. 
Miller, though the central arena is generally employed for the best 
matches at the club. Ranelagh now go one better than Roehamp- 
ton, for since the end of last season they have laid out a new 
ground near the Putney entrance, which gives them four in all. 
True, it is not proposed to use the third and the fourth Ranelagh 
grounds for tournament play, but they will be valuable for mem- 
bers’ games and in bad weather. Nobody can complain of a lack of 
enterprise at Ranelagh, and Mr. F. A. Gill and Captain L. C. D. 
Jenner work so hard in the interests of the club’s polo that I hope 
they will enjoy better luck with their best tournaments this season 
than has fallen to them of recent years. A third polo manager 
at Ranelagh has been appointed in Major A. M. Pirie. 

Hurlingham’s position as the governing body of the game is 
unique, and not altogether acceptable to certain people; but it has 
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Clubs Junior Championship, will be played in the middle of July, while 
throughout the season a competition that has the merit of originality 
so far as polo is concerned will likewise be contested at Ranelagh. 
This is known as the Points Cup, and is the most ambitious tourna- 
ment that has ever been attempted in English polo. Nine teams 
have entered, and the primary idea is that each one shall play all 
the others. Points are to be awarded for wins or drawn games, 
mainly on the principle adopted in league football, and if it should 
be a question of a tie at the end of the season, the challenge cup will 
go to the side with the best goal average. Teams for whom 
‘“‘ friendly’ matches are arranged at the London grounds are 
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notoriously lax in fulfilling their engagements. But this new Rane- 
lagh tournament ought to bring about a welcome improvement in 
this respect. Here there will be something really interesting to 
-play for, and if only the teams carry out the full determination of 
supporting the tournament which at present possesses them, Captain 
Jenner and his brother-managers will be enabled to bring their 
excellent scheme to a successful end. In all, thirty-six matches 
have been arranged in connection with the Points Cup, and bearing 
in mind the confusion that may be caused by a spell or two of bad 
weather, and also the difficulty of getting teams on the spot at the 
NO. CXLI. VOL. xx1v.—April 1907 EE 
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right time, one foresees various complications. But it would be 
unfair at this early stage to criticise a competition whose general 
outline is so satisfactory. The difficulties are obvious. All the 
more credit, therefore, to the Ranelagh managers if they succeed in 
surmounting them. 

We can always rely upon strenuous polo of the very best kind 
at Roehampton. Captain Miller is a magnificent organiser, as we 
have recently seen on the Continent as well as at Roehampton, and 
he and his brothers are marvellously successful in getting the best 
teams together. The prospects of the coming season at this club are 
very bright, and a glance at the programme shows that the interest 
will be maintained from beginning to end. The turf at Roehampton 
becomes closer and thicker every year, and the grounds are now in 
splendid condition. Last year the Roehampton representative team 
maintained the superb form they had displayed in the preceding 
season, winning the Champion Cup at Hurlingham for the second 
time, and the Open Cup at Ranelagh for the third year in succession. 
Whether they will continue to hold their own is hard to foretell. 
For one thing the constitution of the team will be changed, and for 
another they will encounter new, and perhaps stronger, opposition 
than before in the Champion and Open Cups. 

Captain Herbert Wilson and Captain Lloyd are desirous of 
running their team of Woodpeckers all through the season, and 
consequently drop out of the Roehampton combination, to whose 
success they have so largely contributed. It is rather a pity to see 
this grandly-balanced team broken up, but in its stead we get 
another combination that promises well. As at present arranged, 
Mr. C. T. Garland, who is always so beautifully mounted, will be 
the Roehampton No. 1. Behind him will be Messrs. Cecil, Morres, 
and Patteson Nickalls. They form a pretty warm lot of strong 
riders and hard hitters, and if not quite so formidable as before, will 
assuredly not be easy to beat. There will be very little to choose 
between them and Rugby, who, it is pleasant to know, will once 
again take the field in unbroken order. Lord Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Walter Jones, and the three Messrs. Miller are all still 
available. 

London polo would not seem quite the same if we had no 
Rugby team. No players have done more to develop the true 
science of the game; and to see them in a hard-fought match is a 
rare object-lesson in tactics and team-play. The Millers have shown 
us possibilities of combination which were undreamt of in the early 
stages of polo in this country, and those very few teams that can 
beat them now owe much of their excellence to these masters of the 
game. Rugby’s fight for the Champion Cup last year was superb, 
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and their narrow defeat by Roehampton was only another example 
of the truism, ‘‘ Youth will be served.” 

One of the brightest features of the season will be the reappear- 
ance of the Old Cantabs. Mr. Freake only played in the country 
last year, having sold his ponies; but he is again mounted this year, 
and will be cordially welcomed to the London clubs, for. on his day 
he is the best No. 2 in the world—just as Mr. Buckmaster is the 
best No. 3—and he was much missed last year. The Old Cantab 
team will be :—No. 1, Mr. Isaac Bell (Master of the Galway Blazers); 
No. 2, Mr. F. M. Freake; No. 3, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster; back, 
Lord Wodehouse. Of the original members of this famous com- 
bination, Captain Heseltine is still away in India, and Mr. Walter 
McCreery sold his ponies last year on his departure for America ; 
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should he again mount himself he will probably play in some 
matches for the Cantabs. Mr. Buckmaster is good enough to give 
me some particulars of the team’s programme :—‘‘ We have eighteen 
matches arranged in London, all at Hurlingham and Roehampton, 
with the exception of three at Ranelagh; this does not include 
tournaments. We shall play in all open cups, and send a team to 
the Rugby, Leamington, and Moreton Morrell tournaments, also 
probably to Ostend. Personally, I think the team will be stronger 
than of old. Mr. Bell hasa stud of twelve ponies, and I have eight. 
Mr. Freake will have three young and probably three seasoned 
ponies. The team will play right through the season in all tourna- 
ments from May 1 till August.” I may add that Mr. Buckmaster’s 
EE2 
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stud comprises his four match ponies of the last two seasons 
(Patricia, Cinders, Good Girl, and Balada), and four young ones 
coming on. All this adds further to the prospect of brilliant polo 
this year. 

We have seen that Roehampton, Rugby, and the Cantabs will 
all be powerfully represented in the Open Cups, and I am glad to 
hear that Ranelagh will join in with another strong team. This 
will be made up of Mr. F. A. Gill, Mr. ‘‘ Toby” Rawlinson, 
Mr. Aubrey Hastings, and either Mr. P. P. O'Reilly or Mr. C. K. 
O’Hara, who both played so well for the Irish International team 
last year. Ranelagh will also be represented by a second team 
under the leadership of Captain Jenner. Then there will be the 
Woodpecker team, most interestingly composed of four brothers-in- 
law! Is this not another polo “record”? Mr. William Bass will 
be No. 1, Mr. Aubrey Hastings No. 2, Captain Herbert Wilson 
No. 3, and Captain Hardress Lloyd back. This team won the 
Open Cup in Dublin for the second time last year, and are sure to 
give a good account of themselves in London polo. 

A strong combination of Magpies will be selected from the 
Duke of Westminster, Major Vaughan, Captain Hobson, Captain 
Gosling, and the Duke of Roxburghe, and they ought to play a 
prominent part in the Points Cup at Ranelagh. For the same 
competition the Moonlighter team will consist of Mr. N. Baring, 
Sir James Dale, Mr. F. Menzies, and Mr. Ivor Guest, a well- 
mounted and well-balanced combination. They are already booked 
for more than thirty matches at the three clubs. Almost as many 
games have been arranged for the Tiverton team, which comprises 
the four brothers De Las Casas. The remaining Points Cup teams 
- are the Red Rovers, led by Mr. T. B. Drybrough, still the keenest 
of the keen; the Parthians, selected from Captain Matthew- 
Lannowe (now on the Recent Form List), Captain Schreiber, Captain 
C. Hunter, Mr. W. B. Burdon, and Mr. G. R. Powell; the Tally-Ho! 
which Mr. Frank Barbour is getting up; the Tigers, led by the 
zealous Count de Madre ; Sharavogue, in which the Hastings family 
will loom prominently ; and the King’s Dragoon Guards, making 
nine in all. 

Yet other civilian teams have been arranged, and there is 
abundant evidence to show that the old promiscuous style of 
matches between scratch combinations is being rapidly banished 
by the desire of players to form teams at the beginning of the 
season and be as much together as possible. This tends unques- 
tionably to the improvement of that combined play which is one 
of the most telling factors of modern polo. The brothers Grenfell 
are forming a team, and so are the four brothers Weatherby, to be 
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known as the Old Wykehamists. Mr. A. M. Tree is getting up a 
team of Beavers, while we shall also see a Past and Present Rifle 
Brigade team, composed probably of Mr. A. M. Hargreaves, 
Mr. G. C. Sladen, Captain Innes, and Captain Phipps Hornby. I 
think that the polo reader, having noted this remarkable list of sides 
for the approaching season, will agree with the remark I made in 
opening this article, that team play will be a stronger feature 
than ever before. 

My allotted space is rapidly filling, and the prospects of Irish, 
military, continental, and provincial polo are still to be discussed. 


FINAL OF THE NOVICES’ CUP—ASHBY ST. LEDGERS UV. MAGPIES 


Taking them in this order, one must first of all express the great 
pleasure which the visit of the Irish International team gave to 
English players last season. Although not quite good enough for 
England’s best, the Irishmen showed us some wonderfully fine polo, 
and we shall never forget the sensation they caused in the first 
twenty minutes of the International Match at Hurlingham, which 
was utterly ruined as a trial of strength by the tremendous thunder- 
storm which raged during the game. It is now the turn of Ireland 
to receive England, and nothing would surprise me less than to see 
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them win on their own soil, as in 1905. Messrs. S. A. Watt and 
O’Hara will see most of their polo in Dublin, and Mr. O'Reilly in 
Westmeath, but I hear that Mr. A. Rotheram, who did wonderfully 
well at No. 1 in London, will play for the greater part of the season 
in England. One of the Irishmen, as I have previously said, 
will probably be found on Ranelagh’s first side in the premier 
London tournaments. Civilian polo in Dublin will suffer this year 
by the retirement of Mr. T. L. Moore (only a temporary loss to 
the game, it is to be hoped), while Mr. L. Morrogh Ryan has not 
yet recovered from the effects of a bad hunting accident. 

For the Inter-Regimental Tournament now under the admir- 
able control of the Army Polo Committee, the outlook is satis- 
factory. The issue seems likely again to rest between the 11th and 
the 2oth Hussars, who put up such a memorable fight last year. 
The Royal Horse Guards go to Windsor this season, and their 
place at Roehampton will be taken by that equally keen polo- 
playing regiment, the 1st Life Guards.” The 2nd Life will have a 
very useful team made up of Sir G. Prescott, Lord Montgomerie, 
Mr. H. Ashton, and Captain C. C. de Crespigny; but the 21st 
Lancers will not be quite so strong, owing to the absence of 
Major Pirie, who has retired from the service. Nor is it certain 
that Colonel Kenna will play this season, as his right arm was 
badly damaged in a fall early in November; but Mr. Godfree and 
Mr. Delmege are available, and there are two useful “recruits ’’ for 
the team in Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Lister. The Royal Horse 
Guards will be playing on their ground at Datchet three days a 
week. They are losing Lord Ingestre, but they have a promising 
young player in Mr. Bowlby. Lord Innes Ker also shows signs of 
being a good player if he will really stick to polo, while Major 
Fitzgerald and Captain Brassey will again form the backbone of a 
very sound team. The 11th Hussars are almost certain to be at 
Hurlingham again; they have the same men available as last 
season. 

As for polo on the Continent, where the game is making notable 
progress, it has to be mentioned that the Ostend season will again 
be held in July under the management of Captain E. D. Miller. The 
same gentleman is actively interested in the new polo club at 
Cannes, where the game will be played on a first-rate, full-sized 
ground, from the middle of January, 1908, until the beginning of 
April. This reminds me that there is one team which I neglected 
to include among those that will be seen at the London clubs 
this season. I refer to Madrid, who, led by the Marquis de 
Villavieja, constitute one of the smartest combinations on the 
Continent. 
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With its strong list of members the Rugby Club is assured of 
another successful season, and I am glad to learn that prospects 
are very good with the Blackmore Vale. Mr. H. E. Lambe, who 
is now joined by the Hon. L. Lambart, R.N., as Assistant Secretary, 
tells me that there are nearly a dozen additional players, making the 
total between thirty and forty. The new County Cup rule will 
probably disqualify Messrs. L. and M. de Las Casas from playing 
in the team, but the club has plenty of material from which to 
select a first-rate side, including Captain A. Courage (late of the 
15th Hussars, so successful in India), Colonel Duff (late of the 
8th Hussars), Captain Phipps Hornby, and Messrs. H. Grosvenor, 
L. Lambart, J. C. Holford, A. Tyrwhitt Drake, R. H. H. Eden, and 
H. S. Harrison. With such an array of talent there should be no 
difficulty in arranging good teams for the County Cup and the 
Country Clubs Junior Championship, the latter of which was 
originated by the B. V. Club, who were defeated last year by the 
Aldershot Polo Club. But the County Polo Association having 
now taken over the custody and management of the Junior Cup, 
have excluded service and garrison clubs from the competition, the 
whole idea being to promote country polo pure and simple. The 
B. V. club has this year followed the lead of Ranelagh by 
instituting a Points Tournament, one of the main objects being 
to encourage team play, which in most country clubs is sadly 
lacking. Members’ games must of course hold a prominent place 
in all provincial programmes, but the quality of play cannot 
improve without opportunities being given to members to play 
together and thus get to learn what an important part combination 
really plays in polo. 

Among the clubs just outside London, Eden Park has unfor- 
tunately ceased to exist. But at the Crystal Palace a good season 
is anticipated for the London Polo Club, while some excellent 
games are sure to be seen on the pretty grounds of the Worcester 
Park Club. This is a very good nursing ground for members 
beginning to play, but as soon as they have “ learnt how to walk ” 
off they go to London. 

From the clubs in the North of England the reports are rather 
varied, and taken altogether they display the weakness of provincial 
polo. Prospects are fair with the Wirral Club, but “ the difficulty 
we experience,” writes Mr. G. G. Lockett, “‘and I think the same 
applies to most provincial clubs, is to induce new members to 
join.” Mr. Talbot B. Forwood, the new Hon. Secretary of the 
Liverpool Club, looks forward to ‘‘a very successful season,” there 
being sixteen members who play regularly. The Catterick Bridge 
Club is fortunate in having twenty-five regular players, ant here 
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the outlook is characterised as “very fair.” The Manchester 
Club starts the season with sixteen playing members, and their 
new ground at Ashley has turned out as good as any in England. 
A satisfactory season is looked forward to by the members of the 
Edinburgh Club, with whom the Royal Scots Greys will again 
be playing; but I am sorry to learn that in all probability there 
will be no polo at York, as the 18th Hussars are under orders 
to go on manceuvres in Scotland from the middle of May until 
the end of June, and the club has not sufficient civilian members 
to play without them. The Holderness Club likewise suffers 
from the want of new blood. ‘I can offer no explanation why 
it is so,” writes Mr. N. P. Dobree, ‘or suggest what can be 
done as an inducement to attract possible beginners. We have 
tried everything we can think of. ‘ Foreign’ matches are more 
difficult to arrange year by year.” 

In concluding this survey of a season which, with the excep- 
tions mentioned in the preceding paragraph, promises to be un- 
usually brilliant, I must express my gratitude to those gentlemen 
who have been kind enough to furnish me with information for the 
purposes of this article. Especially am I indebted to Captain Miller 
for his courtesy in sending me the advance proofs of his Polo 
Players’ Guide and Almanac. To Mrs. E. S. Hughes, of Dalchoolin, 
Craigavad, co. Down, we owe the interesting photographs which 


so happily illustrate some of the countless phases of the fascinating 
game. 
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AN IRRAWADDY STEAMER VIEWED FROM THE GREAT SANDBANK WHERE 
THE GEESE USED TO SPEND THE NIGHT 


WILD-FOWLING IN BURMA 
BY A. J. BOGER 


Ir is some years now since I served my apprenticeship to this 
all-absorbing form of sport; and, limiting myself to ducks and 
geese, as constituting the essence of true wild-fowl, and seeking 
them only in the haunts to which they regularly migrate, I have 
long ceased to dream that the fifties, sixties, and even more to one 
gun in a day are likely to be entered in my game book.’ One reads 
of such happenings in Kashmir, in Spain, in America, and 
elsewhere, but it would be interesting to know how often during the 
same year these heavy bags can be made on the same ground. On 
vast sheets of water, well reeded (when wild-fowl really abound), 
with the use of decoys, a number of guns may work wonders. But 
for the wandering gunner, who pays no shooting rent, who does 
not number amongst his friends either the owner of a Spanish 
lagoon or a Canadian farm where the “ honkers” congregate 
during autumn in their thousands, how is he to secure the plums 
which are so few and so far between? Let him at once put aside all 
thoughts of ever doing so, and if one day the fates will that he 
finds himself on the right spot and on the right day, he will probably 
have an experience that he will never forget. But let him not 
for a moment imagine that this is ordinary wild-fowling. As well 
call a big day at Elvedon ordinary partridge-shooting. 


1 Since writing these lines the dream has actually come to pass in the North-West 
of India. 
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For some years past the “art of wild-fowling” in all its forms 
has claimed my attention almost to the exclusion of all other 
shooting. It is a well-known axiom that this fever, when once it 
has eaten into a man’s heart, is as ineradicable as is the passion 
for golf of a man who takes the game up in middle age. Reasons 
for this might be given ad infinitum. At the present moment, 
however, the only object I have in view is that of describing 
ordinary and everyday wild-fowling as it may be had in Burma 
by any man of leisure, with nothing more elaborate than a 
12-bore gun. 

The subject naturally falls under two heads—(i) Shooting 
afoot, visiting all the small jheels within reach; (ii) Taking up 
one’s quarters where there is a vast sheet of water tenanted by 
countless fowl, and using a boat throughout the day. These two 
branches will be outlined in order; and though it will be observed 
that the bag is considerably heavier upon the larger stretches of 
water, it is quite a matter of speculation as to whether one gets 
as much satisfaction out of the proceedings—when at it day after 
day—as when every shot bears an important relation to the day’s 
work. It is somewhat like the case of the man who took a swivel 
gun to Egypt, and after four shots averaging sixty apiece, returned 
home in disgust, where his hardly earned ten or twelve fowl were, 
to him, worth a gross of such easily obtained birds. 

Having written thus far I happen to have lighted upon a well- 
known sporting paper containing an account of the slaying of no 
fewer than two-hundred-odd ducks and about fifty geese in one 
day by four guns at the mouth of the River Peiho. No mention is 
made of the different species of fowl that such a bag must have 
contained, but a duck is dubbed a duck, and a wild goose is just a 
goose. The date of the shoot is given as October. Now, this very 
last October, happening to be in Shanghai, I endeavoured to ascer- 
tain somewhat concerning the dates at which fowl arrive off the 
coast of China, and I was told on all sides that nothing was to be 
done before Christmas! I mention this merely as an example of 
the extreme difficulty that attends one’s efforts in ascertaining 
shikar matters as pertaining to wild-fowl. This magnificent bag 
certainly makes one pause in chronicling such very small fry as 
have fallen my way; but, assuming that variety of species is of 
interest to others besides myself, quite apart from numbers obtained, 
and without in any way infringing upon the descriptive preserves 
of the thrice-blessed individual who has had a red-hot gun in his 
hand and fowl by the dozen at his feet, I will continue the task 
which I have started. 

It is, then, the variety which must be held out as a bait for the 
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general reader who is fond of his gun. [Your true wild-fowler will 
be quite content so long as he hears of a goose or two in the 
neighbourhood 

In ordinary shooting it is fairly generally admitted that a mixed 
bag gives more food for reflective pleasure than your ten, twenty, 
thirty or what-not brace of partridges. Take a tramp ina wild 
country with one other gun, and spread out on the doorstep in the 
evening a bag containing grouse, black-game, partridge, snipe, 
‘cock, hare, and a teal. Then throw in a ptarmigan and a great 
snipe, each of which you are perhaps seeing in the flesh for the 
first time. Such a day will outlive in the memory a lifetime of 
pheasants, partridges, and rabbits. Thus it is with fowling here in 
Burma—only far more so. You will of course examine every bird 
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you shoot, and satisfy yourself as to what it is, and whether it is a 
duck or a drake—often no easy matter to decide when the drake 
is in undress. In order to determine this point for a certainty you 
may have to examine the fowl’s interior economy. 

The bank of the Irrawaddy opposite to where I first took up my 
quarters is flat for many miles, but densely covered with long 
yellow grass. A network of shallow jheels, or lakes, covers a large 
portion of this area. Many are supremely difficult to get near, 
owing to the absence of paths or buffalo tracks, and the depth of 
water that often surrounds the part on which the ducks rest. 
However, provided you are prepared to face daily water and mud 
almost waist-high, to cross the river—here nearly two miles broad— 
in a hollowed-out tree, and to tramp many miles during the day, I 
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can promise to show you at least five or six kinds of ducks 
and almost certainly some greylag geese any day you like. 

Having seen them, the onus of obtaining shots at them rests 
with you. My almost invariable plan was to hide myself in the 
rushes, as near the water as possible, it may be on an island in the 
centre which can be reached by wading, then to send the boy round 
to show himself on the other side, and thus put the fowl over my 
head. Often on seeing a jheel for the first time, and not knowing 
the position of other sheets of water in the neighbourhood, it is 
impossible to determine which way the duck will fly. They may 
break back over the boy’s head, an incident which can usually be 
remedied on a subsequent occasion, when one has a better know- 
ledge of their flight. Where the water is deep, and the boy’s 
attempts to move the birds have no result, a good plan is carefully 
to conceal oneself at one end of the lake and fire off a cartridge. 
So long as no one is visible—the attendant must be hidden too— 
they will fly up and down the lake several times ere leaving. In this 
way recently I secured seven birds in almost less time than it takes 
to write of it. 

One of the great delights of wild-fowling on the border-line of 
the tropics is the genial warmth of the midwinter sun. True that 
the mornings and evenings during December and early January were 
a bit chilly—for Burmese huts are built ‘in the air,’ on wooden 
piles, and if you require a fire you must make it out of doors—but 
the temperature really renders the retrieving of a bird in deep 
water rather a luxury than a discomfort, if one has a mind to 
assist the boy in gathering the spoil. 

Within five miles of the hut in which I first took up my 
quarters, though the daily total was most moderate, I killed grey- 
lag geese (sometimes by waiting at dusk on the great sandbank in 
the middle of the river, to which they regularly made their way half 
an hour after sunset, sometimes by organising a small drive in the 
daytime), and bar-headed geese, a very handsome bird, quite un- 
known to the British Isles. 

Of the duck tribe the list included teal, wild duck, garganey, 
tufted duck, goose teal, pintail, Brahminy duck, shoveller, yellow 
nib, and white-eyed pochard. It will probably be conceded that this 
is not a bad list—twelve varieties—to obtain in one locality within 
the limits of a circle with such a small diameter. 

* * * * * 

I resume my pen in another place, a hundred miles south of the 
former, and away from the river. Here we have a sheet of reed- 
covered water, the area of which is anything from twelve to twenty 
square miles. The centre of it is but 8 ft. deep, whilst in many 
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places one can stand in knee-deep water a quarter of a mile or more 
from the shore proper. The fowl in the more or less open water of 
the centre are in countless multitudes, but naturally enough un- 
approachable. With artificially constructed shelters for several 
guns, and a small army of boats to keep the birds moving, a large 
bag could certainly be obtained. My method during the week that 
I was there—I had the place to myself—was to land from a boat 
wherever I could hide, and have the fowl put on the wing. I refer 
to the odd companies that were to be found near the shores. Thus 
in a few hours’ shooting each day I obtained an average of ten per 
diem. Longer days would have added to the bag, but having no 
one with whom to share the sport, no one but the villagers to whom 
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to give the fowl, and half the day fully occupied with skinning and 
preserving, I was more than content with my modest total. A man 
who can fire twenty shots a day (in a few hours) at high, driven 
duck, numbering nine or ten species, ought to be well satisfied. I 
was. Here the bag was again most varied. The following is the list 
of what I actually obtained on this one jheel—a list which contains 
several not seen further north: Comb duck, large whistler, small 
whistler, gadwall, widgeon, garganey, teal, yellow nib, pintail, and 
cotton teal. Besides these I saw a pair of pink-headed duck—the 
male being quite unique amongst his tribe—and a species of pochard 
too far off to identify. The comb duck, an ungainly-looking fowl, 
bigger than a brent goose, was tame enough, and would often sit on 
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the water until the leaking dugout was within forty yards of him. 
I don’t think the boatman ever understood why this species was 
left alone under those circumstances, but invariably shot when 
driven overhead! Obviously another case of ‘these mad Thakins !” 
(sahibs). 

Snipe enthusiasts may be interested to learn that a walk around 
the shores of this jheel with a bag containing 200 cartridges would 
certainly, in the course of the day, result in the aforesaid bag being 
emptied. Personally, I left snipe severely alone, preferring a couple 
of duck to ten couple of the former. 

Here there was no more shivering after sundown and before 
dawn. It was 80 deg. in the shade during the day, and mosquitoes 
swarmed after dark, which fact, together with a nightly pest of green 
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hopping flies gathering around the light, made dinner anything but 
the enjoyable meal it should be after the daily shikar. Of all 
countries that I know, Burma undoubtedly possesses the greatest 
amount of night insect life. Even in Rangoon it is practically 
impossible to sit anywhere near a light, except in the breeze of an 
electric fan. The green fly covers the page of the book you are 
reading, he chokes up the ink-pot you are using, he gets into your 
nose and ears, he walks abroad on your eye-ball, he crawls through 
your hair, he is mashed into pulp by the hundred as you sit on your 
chair—an adhering pulp that is none too good for the seat of your 
trousers—and he generally detracts from a man’s ability to enjoy life. 
Here, too, a duck shot one day, and eaten for dinner on the follow- 
ing night, was already in the ‘‘ gamey ”’ stage. 
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A roving spirit and a casual remark from a wayside acquaintance 
now led me back to the Irrawaddy south of Mandalay, and perhaps 
200 miles from the scene of my initial efforts. A wild spot, if ever 
there was one, and an exceedingly dirty P.W.D. (Public Works 
Department) bungalow, which looked as though years had rolled by 
since the last inspecting police officer, or irrigation “ wallah,” or 
wandering commissioner, had taken shelter within its groaning 
planks. The two neighbouring villages had nothing to offer in 
exchange for cash in the way of eggs or other necessities, hence a 
plentiful supply was taken. A small battalion of girl coolies—as 
usual in this country—transplanted one’s total outfit from the ferry- 
boat to the evil-smelling abode. The village headman was in 
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request with his keys to unlock its ancient portals, and on the 
morrow a start was made. . . . Also on the morrow my escape was 
effected. The morning’s walk proved that where water /iad existed 
a month previously it was now dry ground, and not a sign of a duck 
was to be seen. Just catching the local steamer in the afternoon, I 
was left after dark at Myingyan (the terminus of the ferry-boat), with 
a three-mile tramp across a desert of sand, in blinding dust raised 
by a crawling line of bullock-carts. 

Reader, have patience, for Iam now about to transplant you to 
the jheel at Paunglin which was reserved for the Prince of Wales to 
shoot over, and on the shores of which I now write these lines a 
fortnight after his departure. But before getting there I was destined 
to experience various vicissitudes of fortune which must be briefly 
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set down, if only to show you that on these expeditions things do 
not always run on greased wheels. 

First, the bungalow at Myingyan was full, and I had to camp 
out in the verandah, which, however, is a detail. Secondly, I had 
five days to wait for the steamer going south, and in the meantime I 
—most foolishly, but with kind intent—sent my English-Burmese- 
Hindustani-speaking ‘‘ boy ** to Mandalay to see his wife and children 
before touring India with me. He had instructions to return the 
third day, but instead of the boy came a wire reading as follows: 
“Child unwell, starting Friday” (7.e., the day the steamer was to 
leave). Being interpreted this dispatch meant, “I am having a 
drinking bout, and do not expect to recover for some days. Mean- 
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while, as my services are absolutely essential to you—for you do not 
speak Burmese—and as you cannot procure a substitute for me in 
Myingyan, you are stuck till I come back.” 

The streets of the village were accordingly scoured for anyone 
who admitted to the slightest knowlege of cookery, and who would 
place his services at my disposal. Just before the steamer left I 
got hold of a Burmese coolie and started off with him, though he 
spoke no other language than his own, sooner than miss the boat 
or have anything further te do with the prodigal Madrasi. [N.B.— 
This coolie proved to be the simplest of Peter Simples, and almost 
drove me to my wit’s end.] 

A day and a night on the steamboat, and then I was dumped on 
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to another sandbank. Here with infinite difficulty I procured a 
smal] leaky boat and two men, and at 4 p.m. started for a seventeen- 
mile trip down stream. Luckily there was a good moon, and, luckier 
still, when we reached that part of the Irrawaddy bank where one 
goes inland for Paunglin I found a steam launch moored, and half a 
dozen Americans from the oil wells down the river anchored for 
the night. With their help I got a cart, reached the lake two miles 
off, and hired another boat to transplant self and chattels across the 
water to the hut on the far bank. At 10 p.m. we—that is, the 
Burman and self—reached our destination in the shape of a bunga- 
low inches deep in dust, rat-infested, and, of course, full of mosquitoes. 
Two boiled eggs—the first food I had tasted since breakfast—tea 
and bed. followed each other in rapid succession. 


ARRIVAL OF WEEKLY ‘‘ BAZAAR’ BOAT—LASCARS SWIMMING ASHORE WITH CABLE 


At 7 a.m. in the morning a brisk fusillade announced the fact 
that the Americans were at it. I must have heard well over two hun- 
dred shots before 10 o’clock, and what they may have got the reader 
can guess as well as I, for it depends on the quality of the shoot- 
ing. As the jheel covers some twelve or more square miles, and 
there are many places where one can shoot from concealment in 
the rushes, the more guns the better. 

My own performance did not begin till they had ceased at 10.30, 
and during the next five hours I secured nineteen duck, besides seeing 
some geese. It took me a longish time to get to where the fowl were 
congregated, as naturally they had retreated to the far end of the 
jheel; but when one’s first four shots, well overhead and travelling 
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fast, produced a drake pintail, a cock widgeon, a shoveller, and a 
garganey, I felt that if then and there I went straight home the day 
had been a good one. My series of small drives later on included, 
besides the above-named species, small whistler, teal, and Brahminy 
duck. Eighty-four degrees in the shade may seem a peculiar tem- 
perature in which to go duck-shooting, but personally I find it 
agreeable enough, especially when standing in water. Old hands in 
Burma will tell you that in former days a party of seven or eight would 
fire their two hundred cartridges apiece during the day at Paunglin, but 
that things are now different. Anyway, on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit ten guns accounted for over one hundred and twenty 
fow! in the course of but two or threehours. No doubt an army of 
boats was employed, and the arrangements were as perfect as possi- 
ble. (By the way, the country road from the river to the lake hada 
“royal” bamboo fence on either side ; likewise the approach to the 
bungalow, which, however, the illustrious shooter did not sleep in!) 

The morrow brought forth a greylag goose and again nineteen 
ducks, which number might have been largely increased. On this 
day I refrained from shooting at the many couples of Brahminy 
duck that sailed majestically overhead, and practically confined 
myself to yellow nibs and garganey as affording the most sporting 
shots. Indeed, early in the day, what with a high wind blowing and 
boggy mud to stand in, which rendered one’s feet absolute fixtures 
in the position in which they were first placed, the garganey’s 
antics in the air found me considerably at fault. Unfortunately 
this jheel did not seem to contain any specimens which were new to 
me, and shooting ducks for the villagers to scramble for at the end 
of the day cannot compare in the matter of pleasure and sport with 
the interest of obtaining fresh and unknown species, even though a 
hard day’s work only result in three or four birds. The sort of 
thing that used to brace one up in the first place I stayed at was 
the usual predicament at starting the day, that if one failed to 
procure a goose or a brace of duck there would be nothing to eat for 
dinner! On the other hand, after a good day, with half a dozen fowl 
in the bag, including one to skin, there would be the pleasing know- 
ledge that the larder was full for a couple of days, and that one 
had a spare goose wherewith to propitiate the ‘‘thugyi” (local 
headman), whose services were often in demand-in the matter of 
procuring boats, etc. 

Up in the north, too, there was so much personal manceuvring 
that if one secured a brace off a small jheel holding, say, a couple of 
dozen, by making successful use of one’s wits, a keener sense of 
satisfaction was experienced than from obtaining twenty out of the 
many thousand here. 
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For all that I must confess to having derived the most intense 
enjoyment from my very last stand at Paunglin before putting the 
gun up for the season. With but a dozen cartridges left (seven of 
them being loaded with No. 8), I got into a real good place, and had 
eight fowl down as fast as I could shoot. There was one shoveller 
drake in almost perfect plumage—the first I had seen so far 
advanced, for they breed late here; the rest were pintail and 
garganey. Seven of these were gathered, and had cartridges not run 
out one might have had a pick-up of twenty-five in fifteen minutes. 

With two additional remarks I shall now bring these notes 
to a close. 

(i) One misses one’s dog to an extent which is altogether dispro- 
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portionate to the enjoyment of the sport without him. Moreover, 
one loses most ducks that are not killed clean. 

(ii) The barheaded goose, though a delightful bird to look at, 
and though seen in thousands on the sandbanks of the river, is 
certainly not a sporting bird for the gun, as far as my own experi- 
ence goes. He apparently never visits the jheels, cannot often be 
driven, but will frequently submit to a pot shot on the ground out of 
a small boat. Now, any duck or goose that calmly invites this 
fate must be ranked with the ptarmigan and the hazel hen of Scan- 
dinavia. The first you throw your hat at before he will fly, and the 
second perches in atree and chatters to you! Both are well enough 
as an addition to the bag, but neither can rank with widgeon, pintail, 


or grouse as an objective for the gun. 
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THE AMERICAN JOCKEY INVASION 


BY THE EDITOR 


OnE of the most extraordinary things in the history of the modern 
Turf is the manner in which what was called the American Invasion 
arose, swelled, and subsided. I am speaking, of course, of the later 
Nineties; but before going into details about that exciting period a 
little should perhaps be said about the first appearance of American 
racing men in England. For this we have to go back exactly half a 
century, for it was in the year 1857 that Mr. Ten Broeck arrived with 
some of the best horses the American Turf could at that time produce. 
The very best then known in the States was among them, an animal 
named Le Compte, who, however, contracted an illness and was 
never able to run in this country; but the owner’s colours, the Stars 
and Stripes of America, a red and white striped jacket with blue 
stars and blue cap, were carried to victory in the Cesarewitch of 
1857 by Prioress, after a dead heat with E] Hakim and Queen Bess, 
and in the Goodwood Stakes and Cup two years later by Starke. 
Mr. Ten Broeck also gave an exhibition of American amateur jockey- 
ship at Warwick, which is amusingly described in Custance’s ‘ Recol- 
lections”’: “ He wore a pair of very large worsted cord breeches, black 
jack-boots, a racing jacket cut very low in front like a dress waistcoat, 
and to finish up with had a cigar in his mouth. Tom McGeorge 
started the two horses, and Mr. Ten Broeck, puffing away at his 
weed and sitting quite back in his saddle, looked more like riding in 
the Park or hacking about at Newmarket than racing. When the 
flag dropped he was at least six or eight lengths behind in a five- 
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furlong match. Needless to say he was beaten, but not so very far, 
as he came with a tremendous rush when the race was all over. As 
Mr. George Payne, who had done Mr. Ten Broeck’s commission, 
said, ‘If he had not put him £800 on he should have sworn he had 
pulled the horse.’ ”’ 

He had, however, a very kindly disposition. On one occasion 
Fordham, on a mare called Amy, carrying the stars and stripes, 
threw away a race which he ought to have won with the utmost 
ease, and was so much cut up about it that he would not have any 
dinner, went straight to bed, and cried like a child, for he knew that 
Mr. Ten Broeck had backed her heavily. That gentleman’s first 
proceeding when he left the course, however, was to write to Ford- 
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ham telling him not to take any notice of the mistake, as he was 
certain he had won a great many races he ought not to have done, 
and he was quite satisfied to put up with this one little error. It is 
pleasant to read such an anecdote as this, and one may be very sure 
that it does not make a jockey less keen to do justice to his mount 
for the same owner next time. Mr. Ten Broeck appeared at inter- 
vals afterwards, and had many friends in England, but it was not 
until 1880 that American horses created any great stir. 

In this year Mr. Lorillard and Mr. Keene appeared, and though 
it seemed incredible before the event that an American horse should 
win the Derby, Iroquois did so, following it up, moreover, by taking 
the Leger. His success at Epsom was probably attributable to the 
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fact that the present Lord Ebury’s Peregrine broke down in the 
course of the race; but Iroquois must have been a good horse, if per- 
haps not so good a one as Mr. Keene’s representative, Foxhall, who, 
trained by William Day, won the Grand Prix, the Cesarewitch with 
7st. 12lb.,and the Cambridgeshire with gst., beating in the last 
one of the very best fields that ever went to the post for that race. 
I chanced to own a share of a horse in the stable at the time and to 
see a good deal of Foxhall and his stable companions, and well 
remember the hopes that were entertained of the colt’s success, and 
the fears that so severe a burden on his three-year-old back would be 
too much for him up the hill at ‘the top of the town” where the Cam- 
bridgeshire used then to finish. I can now see William Day on his 
pony, his ulster flying behind him in the air, galloping along the rails 
by the winning-post, eagerly asking what had won, being told ‘‘ Fox- 
hall, a head,” and answering, ‘‘ A head is enough if it is the right 
way!” Day always maintained that in the autumn of his three-year- 
old career a horse was often as good as at any subsequent period, 
though the weight-for-age table does not support that view. 

A prominent American at this time was a Mr. Walton, a man of 
humble origin who had made money on the American Turf, and came 
to make more on the English. Two or three jockeys of the day 
were understood to be intimately connected with his business trans- 
actions. It was on their advice that he speculated, and though jockeys’ 
tips are usually said to be extremely bad, for a time Walton had a 
great run of prosperity. He bought some horses which were sent to 
William Day’s stable, and having learnt luxurious ways, had a room 
specially fitted up for him in elaborate fashion at Cholderton. In 
the course of time the jockeys’ tips seem to have justified the 
popular opinion of them, Walton came to grief and returned home, 
owing the ring, it was reported, just as much as they would let 
him owe. 

It is, however, rather jockeys than owners who are understood 
when reference is made to the American Invasion. Of these riders 
Simms was the first to introduce the seat which has revolutionised 
race-riding. Very odd it looked, too, at the time, familiar as it has 
since become. It was at the Craven Meeting of 1895 that a horse 
called Eau Gallie, a son of Iroquois, went to the post for the Craw- 
furd Plate, carrying 7st. 1olbs with Simms perched up on his neck. 
A mare from Captain Machell’s stable, Erin, was favourite, George 
Chaloner riding her. Prince Soltykoff’s speedy horse, Woolsthorpe, 
was well backed, Morny Cannon in the saddle. Harfleur II and others 
had supporters, T. Loates, S. Loates, Bradford, Madden, and several 
well-known jockeys having mounts. We talked about ‘‘a monkey 
on a stick” and made jocose remarks as we watched Simms riding 
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to the post. As for the other jockeys, they were vastly amused by 
their quaint companion, and spectators could hardly believe their 
eyes when they saw Eau Gallie jump off, come along at top speed, 
and pass the post without ever being caught, It was indeed a 
revelation. Of course it did not always come off; Simms rode in 
nineteen races and only won four of them before returning to the 
States. So far as I recollect he never came back, nor had he any 
successor the following year. 

In the autumn of 1897 I was riding about Newmarket Heath 
one October morning, watching the work, when I saw coming 
along a horse with a jockey seated—more or less seated—on his 
withers after the then forgotten fashion of Simms. The spectacle 
was remarkable, and soon afterwards in the course of my peregrina- 
tions meeting an English jockey whom I happened to know well, 
I asked him what the apparition meant? He told me it was an 
American jockey named Sloan; that he had adopted that extra- 
ordinary seat, which was, of course, quite preposterous ; and he gave 
me an imitation of the invader, clutching his reins within a few 
inches of the bit and explaining that it afforded you no sort of power 
over your horse. ‘‘ But all the same he can ride!” my perceptive 
friend observed, and it soon appeared that he could do so, though I 
never quite understood what at that time this English critic had seen 
about Sloan to enable him to form a good opinion, as he considered 
Sloan’s method radically wrong. 

I am not sure whether a colt called Quibble II, trained by 
Pincus, who had prepared Iroquois for his three-year-old engagements, 
was the first animal Sloan rode in this country, but it was the first I 
- saw him ride. Quibble had run four times previously without getting 
a place, and was a very bad animal. Sloan, however, jumped off on 
him, none of the others got near, and he won by half a dozen lengths. 
Ten years since the Houghton Meeting began on Monday ; Sloan did 
not appear again that day, but on the Tuesday was up on an uncon- 
sidered filly called Jiffy II in the Old Nursery Stakes. Odds of 100 
to 8 were laid against her, but she won comfortably. The Cambridge- 
shire came on the Wednesday, Galtee More favourite, such well- 
known horses as Balsamo, Dinna Forget, Eager, General Peace, Bay 
Ronald, Labrador, Yorker, Funny Boat, in the field; and Sloan on 
St. Cloud II made one of the not very numerous mistakes which 
could be laid to his charge as a jockey, whatever animadversions 
might justifiably be passed on his conduct in other affairs. The 
width of the Newmarket course confused him; he thought he had 
won, but Comfrey had in fact beaten him a head, while Sandia was 
only another head behind him, and Cortegar close up. On Friday 
he had two rides, the first on Meta II in the Free Handicap, the 
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outsider of the party, who won a head from Madden on Jeddah, the 
second on Sandia in the Old Cambridgeshire, who beat Balsamo with 
the Oaks winner, La Sagesse, behind. At this time liberal odds 
were generally laid against Sloan’s mounts. He won the Great Tom 
Stakes at Lincoln on Angelina 10 to 1, the Great Lancashire Handi- 
cap on Easter Gift at the same price, and wound up the season at 
Manchester by riding in five races, winning four of them, and being 
second for the fifth. In all that year he rode in fifty-three races and 
won twenty. 

In 1898 Sloan presumably had engagements in America which 
kept him there till the autumn, but he was back in time for the First 
October Meeting and rode in the first race, a Visitors’ Plate. Not- 
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withstanding his successes of the previous season his appearance in 
the saddle at this time by no means created a scare. Odds of 100 
to 12 were laid against his mount, Buckbread, but he opened pro- 
ceedings by beating a dozen competitors. He only had one other 
ride that afternoon, on Dominie II, and won again. Next day he 
was up three times and won twice. On the Thursday, the day when 
Cyllene beat Lord Rosebery’s two, Velasquez and Chelandry, for the 
Jockey Club Stakes, Sloan on St. Cloud II could have no sort of 
chance, but he rode in three other races and won them all. On the 
Friday he had seven rides: failed in the first race by a short head to 
beat Eau Gallie, on whom Simms, as recorded on a former page, had 
created so great a surprise; but he won the second race on Draco, 
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the third on Manatee, the fourth on Landrail, the fifth on Libra, and 
the sixth, the Newmarket St. Leger, on Galashiels—a pretty good 
day’s work! Altogether at this meeting Sloan rode in sixteen races, 
and won three-quarters of them—just a dozen. I do not imagine 
such a performance had ever previously been achieved. For curiosity I 
turned up Archer’s record for 1885, the wonderful season in which 
he won 246 races in 667 mounts. During the week corresponding 
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to that discussed Archer rode in twenty-two races and won ten, not 
including a dead heat on Gay Hermit, the famous Modwena sharing 
the honours ; and that year, by the way, Archer had some easy rides, 
one of them being Minting, on whom 100 to 1 was laid. Sloan’s 
simple scheme of jumping off and getting home as quickly as possible 
turned out very successfully : our jockeys had all got into the habit 
of waiting, it was very seldom that any of them ‘came through,” 
and often with them stayers could not exhibit their capacity. 
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At the Second October Meeting Sloan again rode in sixteen 
races, of which he won eight, in nearly every case it is to be noticed 
by substantial margins ; and at the Houghton he added seven to his 
score, the total of his back-end successes at Newmarket being 
twenty-seven races in sixty-three tries. On Caiman he beat 
Flying Fox a length and a half for the Middle Park Plate, which 
seems odd by the light of subsequent events, but there can be no 
sort of doubt that at this time Sloan was riding with extraordinary 
brilliance. At the Liverpool Meeting he was up six times and won 
four. Altogether this year he won forty-three out of ninety-eight 
races: only just short of a half. In different ways he got on 
people’s nerves; they predicted that various sorts of evil would 
befall him, and their predictions seem to have had so much justifica- 
tion that I am very far indeed from desiring to appear in any way 
as Sloan’s eulogist ; but we are not now going into the question of 
character, likes or dislikes, merely into the hard and fast matter of 
jockeyship, of the proportion of races ridden and won, and from this 
point of view Sloan’s performances assuredly merit record. 

In 1899 he appears to have come to the conclusion that England 
was a better hunting ground than America, for we find him jumping 
off at Lincoln and staying the season through. Moreover the 
** American Jockey Invasion ” had now started vigorously ; the two 
Reiffs, Lester and John, Covington, McGuire, Martin, Malerba 
(though he was South American), all came and began to be busy, 
the almost childish appearance of little John Reiff in his juvenile 
knickerbockers causing people to wonder greatly at the skill he dis- 
played and at his power over the horses he rode. In the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap it is not strange that Knight of the Thistle should 
have failed to give General Peace 13 lb. Sloan on the former 
finished second. He was second also for the Brocklesby, but going 
on to Newmarket the success which always seemed to be awaiting 
him there was again found. He rode in thirteen races and won no 
fewer than eight, on the last day being up four times without a 
failure. Naturally his reputation had spread to France; he was 
secured to ride Holocauste in the Derby, and the story of how the 
grey horse fell and broke his leg need not be retold. He had won the 
One Thousand Guineas on Sibola, and that she could lose the Oaks 
seemed so little possible that odds of 7 to 4 were laid on her, Io to 1 
bar one, betting which seems to suggest that a race is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion ; and so indeed it should have been here, but to the 
consternation of the late Lord William Beresford, who had backed 
the filly to win a small fortune, this was one of the occasions which 
Sloan selected to play the fool, and Madden on the 20 to 1 Musa, 
sticking resolutely to his work, beat the certainty a short head. 
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By this time, of course, Sloan had a big following whatever he 
rode, it being imagined that he was not likely to repeat the Sibola 
fiasco, and Ascot was just the place where the ingenuous backer was 
tolerably certain to make a mess of it. A great many people go to 
Ascot who visit few other meetings, and, in fact, do not know much 
about racing, often possessing that little knowledge which is such a 
dangerous thing. They had gathered that Sloan was an extraor- 
dinary jockey who often won on impossible horses, and was safe to 
follow when on anything that was fancied, so they made him 
favourite on Chinook in the first race at the Royal meeting, and he 
was badly beaten. They made him favourite again on Jumboe, and 
he could get no nearer than fourth; but he did win the Coventry Stakes 
on Democrat, as this was one of the days when Diamond Jubilee 
would not have it. Again on Kent in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
odds were laid because Sloan rode, and he could not drive Kent into 
a place. That Knight of the Thistle could beat Eager in receipt of 
2 lb. forthe Hunt Cup it seemed quite unreasonable to suppose; still 
Knight of the Thistle was backed at 10 to 1 because Sloan was 
riding, and did well to finish third. We have seen that Sloan won 
many races at Newmarket ; he had not, however, ridden over the 
July Course previously to 1899, when he began well by winning the 
Trial Plate on Korosko, a very dear bargain for his purchaser at 
760 guineas, as he ran sixteen times subsequently before he won 
another race, and then it was only a poor little Seller. Sioan, 
indeed, occasionally showed signs that he was beginning to train off. 
In one afternoon at this First July Meeting Mornington Cannon won 
four races running, and thrice Sloan was second to him. It was of 
course gall and wormwood to his American followers, who had come 
to regard their jockey as invincible ; and twice on another afternoon 
S. Loates had the best of him. Sloan’s figures for the year, how- 
ever, were extraordinarily good, for in 345 races he rode 108 winners. 

The Invasion was really at its height in 1g00, so much so that 
English jockeys had become exceedingly doleful with the conviction 
that they were to be swept practically out of existence. Sloan was 
to the fore, the brothers Reiff rode nearly 1,200 races between them ; 
Rigby, Martin, Macintyre, Maher, and Jenkins were in strong prac- 
tice ; Sloan’s brother swelled the throng; indeed, the English riders 
looked like being crowded out altogether, and precisely what it 
meant was that just £8,960 in regulation fees found its way to 
American pockets instead of to English. That Sloan was an extra- 
ordinarily good judge of horses and what they could do is beyond 
doubt, the fact being strikingly emphasised by an incident at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting. He was engaged to ride a mare 
of Lord Ellesmere’s called Inquisitive. She was rather backward 
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and not at all fancied for the race, indeed she was the absolute out- 
sider of the ten starters notwithstanding that Sloan was up; and to 
the equal astonishment and gratification of her friends she finished 
second, beaten little more than half a length. Several animals had 
been much fancied, including Winifreda (who won), Vain Duchess 
(who had taken four races out of seven as a two-year-old and been 
second in the other three), Merry Gal, Dusky Queen, Sainte-Nitouche, 
and La Roche. If Inquisitive, not within pounds of her form, could 
make such a bold show, surely when really ready to run she would 
do big things? Asa daughter of Hampton and None the Wiser, 
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for which latter Lord Ellesmere had paid, if I remember rightly, 
some 9,000 guineas, it was felt that she ought to justify her breeding, 
and when Sloan rode back to the paddock the younger John Dawson 
expressed the hope that the jockey would be able to renew acquaint- 
ance with her in the Oaks. His reply was that there could be little 
chance of his being disengaged, but if he were he was not at all 
anxious for the mount, as she was a very bad mare and not in the 
least likely to win races. On the face of it this seemed a baseless 
condemnation of her. She had only had about a 3 1b. beating from 
an animal that was probably a good 7 |b. her superior in condition, 
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she had beaten strongly fancied animals who were also fit, well, and 
fancied, so that it seemed certain she must win races, and good 
races too; but she left the Turf a maiden after fifteen subsequent 
failures. 

Running second may mean one of three things: that the form 
has come out correctly, that the jockey has ridden extraordinarily 
well to get so near, or that he ought to have won but was outridden 
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at the finish. On the whole, however, riding many seconds detracts 
from a jockey’s reputation, and throughout the year 1900 second 
was the place Sloan occupied on an extraordinary number of 
occasions. I have not taken the trouble to go through the book, 
because of course it would prove nothing for the reasons just 
enumerated, but at the Newmarket Second October Meeting Sloan 
fell into this habit. On Haut en Bas he was second to Holmwood, 
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one of the few winners which C. Cannon rode as a flat-race jockey ; 
second on Stealaway to Sonatura, who was giving 18 lb.; second 
on Paigle to King’s Courier (though that was of course inevitable); 
second on Coupland to Waterlily ; second on Stealaway to Jolly 
Tar; second on Sheet Anchor to Rose Tree; second on Orchid to 
Floriform in the’ Middle Park Plate, and second on Redstone to 
Belamphion. Five of these seconds were warm favourites, and the 
natural inference is that Sloan was training off. That he was not 
too scrupulous in his methods was also apparent. In the Portland 
Plate, at Doncaster, on Lucknow, he so palpably foul-rode Eager 
that the head in favour of the light weight, who was in receipt of no 
less than 341b., ought assuredly to have been reversed; indeed, the 
case was so flagrant that Sloan was summoned before the Stewards, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Neumann lodged no objection. 

Soon came the end of Sloan’s career. It was an open secret 
that he had been betting heavily ; an idea prevailed that the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club were by no means sorry to find a reason for 
refusing his licence, and in 1g0r his name was absent from the list. 
Altogether during his four years (for how short a period he rode in 
the first two of them has been stated) Sloan was up in 812 races, 
and won no fewer than 253—not very far short of one in three. 

To say that the departure of Sloan was generally regretted 
would be incorrect. In 1901, however, the invasion continued, the 
Reiffs were busy, Maher had attained prominence, being third on 
the list of winning jockeys with ninety-four successes in four hundred 
and eighteen tries ta his credit. Martin, who had arrived the 
year before Maher and was now doing duty for the third season, 
had scored forty-five times in three hundred and twenty-nine rides, 
but English jockeys were nevertheless beginning to breathe again. 
The idea that the Invasion was going to drive them out altogether 
seemed too extreme a view, for many of them had taken up their 
stirrups, adopted the crouch, and found that it paid. Lester Reiff, 
moreover, had got into trouble with the authorities after writing his 
name in Turf history by riding the Derby winner Volodyovski in 
1g0I. Sloan’s only classic race, it may be noted, was Sibola’s 
One Thousand, and as to the classics J. Reiff never scored in 
one of them. Henry, who rode Cap and Bells in the Oaks of 
1gor, and J. H. Martin, who rode Ard Patrick in the Derby of 1903, 
are the only other American jockeys who have acquired this special 
distinction, except Maher. He has made his mark deeply con- 
sidering the comparatively short time he has been riding. He won 
the One Thousand of 1gor on Aida, the Derby of 1903 on Rock 
Sand, of 1905 on Cicero, of 1906 on Spearmint, and as he had no 
mount in 1904 this reckons as practically three consecutive Derbys. 
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The St. Leger of 1903 also fell to him on Rock Sand, and though it 
is not particularly to his credit that he evidently ought to have won 
last year on Keystone II and failed to do so, he is scarcely to be 
blamed for the bad luck which befell him in that race. In time 
J. Reiff got into trouble, and for the last two or three years only 
Maher and Martin have represented America, though Lyne appeared 
for a season, and proved himself a remarkably sound horseman. 

The Invasion, however, has left permanent marks on jockeyship. 
By degrees, as just observed, English riders began to shorten their 
stirrups and to sit forward, and it often strikes one how very much 
amazed an old frequenter of Newmarket, who had not been there 
for a dozen years, would be if he were to return and watch the 
jockeyship now in vogue. Some of our own riders for a time went 
almost farther than their models. Herbert Jones used simply to 
flatten himself on Orchid, his attitude being much that of a toboggan 
coming down the Cresta Run; Lane imitated his example, and 
amongst others it was curious to watch Halsey, whom we had long 
been accustomed to see sitting well back. Mornington Cannon held 
out for a long time, but at length his stirrups were likewise pulled up, 
- and Newmarket was filled with jockeys and would-be jockeys who 
practised the seat on their hacks. By degrees all the same leathers 
are in many cases again lengthening. It was only for a time that 
the habit of coming through at top speed in every race was adopted, 
and now we not seldom find Maher waiting just as English jockeys of 
yore used to wait, which is something of a tribute to their practice. 
When Maher does wait there must be a sound reason for it, as his 
average is every year a strikingly good one. 

It is strongly suspected that a considerable share of the success 
which American jockeys obtained was due to the employment of the 
“dope” by American trainers. Nearly all of them were understood 
to have their own favourite stimulant which they administered to 
their horses at a set time before the race on those occasions when they 
were anxious to win, and it was suspected that there were other 
occasions when their horses ran without the dope, were backed on 
previous form by those who were not in the secret, and ran very 
badly; for the mischievous and deleterious drug, though it ruined 
horses’ constitutions, unquestionably did greatly enhance their 
powers for the time. Readers are doubtless aware that the practice 
of doping has been forbidden under severe penalties. 

The Invasion is credited with having ‘‘ waked jockeys up.” 
The Turf generally, however, does not seem to have benefited ; 
interest in the sport was keener, and I am inclined to think on the 
whole more healthy, before the American jockeys came. 


THE JUMPS ARE FREQUENT, HIGH, AND SOLID 


STAG-HUNTING ON THE CAMPAGNA DI ROMA 
BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


WHEN the commandant of the famous Italian cavalry school of 
Tor di Quinto’ invited me some time since to be a guest of the 
school at a meet of the Bracciano Staghounds, I accepted with con- 
siderable satisfaction, for such an invitation from such a source is 
regarded in Italy as the highest compliment that can be paid a 
riding man. 

The marvellous feats of horsemanship performed by the officers 
at Tor di Quinto have been made familiar to magazine readers the 
world over, by the amazing photographs that appear now and again 
in the illustrated press in which officers are depicted as riding down 
apparently perpendicular precipices. These pictures, I may mention 
in passing, are not ‘‘ faked,’ as I have frequently heard remarked, 
nor is the camera held at an undue angle. The declivities are quite 
as steep as they appear in the pictures, and their safe descent is 


1 The military riding school of Tor di Quinto lies about three miles outside the 
walls of Rome and one mile from the Ponte Molle. 
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possible only on a well-trained horse. I was myself somewhat 
sceptical of the difficulty of the feat until I tried it. The sensation 
when your horse launches himself over the edge of the cliff can only 
be compared to that experienced in dropping from a balloon with a 
parachute. Asa young Argentine officer taking the course at Tor 
di Quinto once remarked to me, ‘‘ Lean back, hang tight, put your 
trust in Providence, and the horse will probably do the rest.” 

The chief cavalry school in Italy is at Pinerolo, near Turin, 
where nine months must be spent by all cavalry and field artillery 
officers before joining their regiments. Those officers showing the 


OBSTACLES THAT MUST BE JUMPED CLEAN OR NOT AT ALL 
(H.R.H. the Count of Turin hunting with the Bracciano) 


most promise—one from each regiment—are then sent to Tor 
di Quinto for a supplementary course of three months, the purpose 
of this post-graduate instruction being to make the young officer 
absolutely fearless in all that pertains to horsemanship. When, 
therefore, he returns to his regiment, he is not only admirably fitted 
to act as a riding instructor, but it is expected that his proficiency 
will act as a stimulus to both officers and men, thus improving the 
regimental efficiency and esprit de corps. There are seldom more 
than thirty officers in attendance at Tor di Quinto, in addition to 
whom, however, there are representatives of various foreign armies. 
NO. CXLI. VOL. xxIv.— April 1907 GG 
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The course of instruction at Tor di Quinto is probably more difficult 
than at any school of cavalry instruction in the world, not even 
excepting West Point in America, Ypres in Belgium, or Saumur in 
France, and it speaks volumes for the “stiffness” of the country 
hunted by the Bracciano Staghounds that attendance at their 
bi-weekly meets is part of the prescribed routine for officers at 
Tor di Quinto. 

Bracciano is a picturesque town of some 1,700 inhabitants 
lying twenty-six miles north-west of Rome. Like so many of the 
ancient towns which dot the Roman Campagna, it is built on the 
summit of an olive-clad hill, thus being freed to a large extent from 


‘*THE HORSES ARE OF IRISH BLOOD” 


the scourge of malaria which makes the surrounding plain unin- 
habitable during the summer months. The chief feature of the 
town is its celebrated castle, close on five centuries old, the property 
of Prince Odescalchi, an enthusiastic patron of the hunt and until 
quite recently its Master. The grim and massive castle is perched 
on a rock high above the circular lake of Bracciano, forming a 
landmark for miles around, and was considered by Sir Walter Scott 
to be the most characteristic medizeval stronghold in Europe. 

The vast Campagna di Roma, bounded on the north by the 
Monte Cimino, on the west by the sea, on the south by the Alban 
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mountains, and on the east by the Apennine chain of the Sabina, 
affords a field for hunting unsurpassed in Continental Europe. The 
rugged outline of the snow-capped mountains forms a fitting back- 
ground for the wild and deserted plain covered in every direction 
with picturesque and imposing ruins. Once a densely peopled 
land, with numerous and prosperous towns, it is now a vast and 
dreary waste of which barely one-tenth part is furrowed by the 
plough-share. The summits of its tors are crowned by groups of 
huts built of straw and rushes, scarcely better than their prototypes 
in the wilds of Equatorial Africa, while the semi-civilised shepherds 
who inhabit them are only one degree removed, either in morals, 


DRIVING TO THE MEET 
(Four-in-hand of Count Bennicelli) 


cleanliness, or intelligence, from the African native. The rolling 
uplands are dotted with great herds of grazing sheep and long-horned 
cattle, guarded by half-wild herdsmen whose silver-embroidered 
jackets, strangely shaped saddles, and shaggy ponies, make them 
rivals in picturesqueness of the Mexican vaquero; troops of 
donkeys munch the short wire-grass contentedly, and now and then 
a herd of wild pigs dashes from one clump of undergrowth to 
another, squealing shrilly. A strange and lonely land is this 
Roman Campagna. 

The fields—if the term may be applied to enclosures of such 
vast dimensions—are defined by a species of post-and-rail fences 
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known as staccionate. Constructed with unusual solidity, the bars 
being in many cases firmly bound to the posts with wire, they make 
most formidable obstacles of the kind that must be jumped clean or 
not at all; for although some are as low as four feet, they are much 
more frequently five or five and a half. Interspersed with the 
staccionate are stone walls of a height and width quite unknown in 
England, an occasional thorn hedge, always untrimmed of course, 
and, most dangerous of all to the hunting man, the peculiar sunken 
roads so common to certain parts of Italy. These stone-paved 
by-ways, constructed for the most part in very ancient times, but 
still in common use, are generally sunken from eight to ten feet 
below the surface of the surrounding country, a fringe of under- 


‘‘DEJEUNER PRECEDES THE RUN”’ 


growth or wire-grass frequently serving to conceal their presence 
until the rider is fairly on their brink. 

If any country in the world calls for the best of horseflesh it is 
that portion of the campagna hunted by the Bracciano, for the 
going is excellent, over the stretches of grass frequently attaining 
the speed of a steeplechase, and the jumps are frequent, high, and 
solid. Quite nine-tenths of the horses used are of Irish blood and 
breeding, the balance being Hungarians, which are somewhat too 
light in the bone, or Italian thoroughbreds, which are of too 
uncertain temper. 

The campagna is hunted throughout the winter by two packs: 
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the Societa Caccia al Cervo, to which I have already referred under 
the title of the Bracciano Staghounds, and the Societa Romana 
della Caccia alla Volpe, or Roman Foxhounds, each pack meeting 
twice weekly during the hunting season, which extends from early 
November until Easter. The fixtures of the foxhounds invariably 
bring out large fields, it being no infrequent thing, when the meet is 
within a convenient distance of Rome, to find two hundred or more 
riders on hand. The foxhounds, which are under the mastership of 
Prince San Faustino, are followed by a fashionable rather than a 


FLYING THE STACCIONATE 


purely sporting set, the fields consisting for the most part of diplo- 
matic attachés, army officers from all branches of the service, and 
foreigners resident in Rome, not to mention a decided sprinkling of 
ladies. The region hunted by the foxhounds is largely a grass 
country, gates can generally be found by those who do not care to 
face the fences, a well-served déjeuner either precedes or follows the 
run, and the chasse au reynard is eagerly looked forward to by many 
members of Roman society. I will take this occasion to remark 
that Roman hunting is an exceedingly expensive sport, and unless 
the visitor is prepared to spend the better part of a ten-pound note 
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on a single day’s amusement, he had best leave the sport severely 
alone. One hundred and fifty lire (£6) is the hire generally asked 
for a hunter of any worth—the owner of course taking all risks—to 
which must be added the wages of a groom, the charge for luncheon, 
and the hire of a motor-car or carriage in which to reach the meet, 
which is generally several miles outside the city gates. I am told 
that the almost prohibitive charge made for hunters is accounted for 
by the numerous rabbit-holes with which portions of the campagna 
are honeycombed, many horses having broken their legs, or been 
permanently injured by stepping in them. 

The Bracciano Hunt is of quite a different order from the fox- 
hounds. The country hunted is exceedingly difficult, the fences are 


‘*HORSE AND RIDER TURNING SIMULTANEOUS SOMERSAULTS ” 


high, new, and built to stay, and unless a man is fortunate in having 
the very best of mounts he had better confine his attention to the 
safer sport of fox-hunting. The fields at Bracciano are generally 
small, seldom numbering more than fifty, half of whom are usually 
officers at Tor di Quinto, the balance being made up of some of the 
hardest riders and best-known sportsmen in Italy. The Bracciano 
is at present under the mastership of the Marchese Casati-Von 
Willer, a sportsman of more than national celebrity, who is Italian 
by birth, English by education, who calls Paris his home, and is to 
be found in various corners of the globe where sport attracts. 

The special hunt-train with horse-boxes attached left the Tras- 
tevere station at ten o’clock on a sunny morning in mid-January, 
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dropping half a hundred of us an hour later at the little wayside station 
of Anguillara, a few miles from Bracciano. Under the experienced 
handling of the troopers the horses were disentrained in scarcely 
more time than it takes to tell it, girths were tightened, bridles 
looked to, plaid ulsters and pale-blue capes gave place to red coats 
and brilliant uniforms, and after scarcely ten minutes’ delay we were 
tiding down an Italian lane on our way to the meet, two mounted 
carabiniert in Napoleonic hats and voluminous capes following in 
our wake; for now and ‘then a herdsman turns ugly at the disturbance 
of his flock, it is said, and it is quite as well to have the representa- 
tives of the law at hand. 

The stag, a fine specimen bred on the preserves of Prince 


‘““RODE IN THE SHADOW OF THE ROMAN AQUEDUCTS” 


Odescalchi, had been set at liberty an hour before our arrival, and 
having been hunted for a short distance with fox-terriers had made 
off in the direction of the hill country beyond Bracciano. Hounds 
were thrown off on a grassy hillside, and with a damp soil and 
a breast-high scent gave tongue almost at once. Two minutes later 
the whole brilliant field, red coats and black, tunics of blue, of green, 
and of grey, silk ‘‘ toppers” and gold-laced képis, was pounding up 
the hillside together, the pack a hundred yards in the lead, and 
running so closely that a blanket would have covered them. A four- 
barred staccionate rose on the summit of the hill against the sky-line, 
and though my Irish mare flew it with a foot to spare the officer on 
my right failed to judge his distance and came crashing down, horse 
and rider turning simultaneous somersaults. A ploughed field, a 
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shallow watercourse, a great sweep of grass-grown prairie, and the 
gleaming ribbon of the railway lay stretched in a wide curve before 
us. Five-foot iron gates guarded the nearest crossing ; and though 
to jump them meant to land on the metals, the master and his whips 
popped over without a second’s hesitation, and the rest of us 
followed. As we galloped over the next rise I turned in my saddle 
for an instant to see the gesticulating keeper undoing the gates for 
two weary gendarmes on panting horses. A momentary check at the 
edge of a ploughed field before the pack regained the scent, and then 
we were off once more. A stone wall, so high and broad that it 
reminded me, in conjunction with the railway gates, of the old 


KILLED IN THE OPEN” 


saw, “‘Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” 
three staccionate in rapid succession, an exhilarating burst across 
unbroken downs until, without a second’s warning, the pack 
disappeared from view as though the earth had swallowed them, 
and only the Master’s warning cry, ‘‘’Ware road! ’Ware road!” 
caused me to pull up on the very brink of a sunken roadway, 
its banks so hidden by grass and shrubs as to be quite invisible 
a rod away. Here it was that the men and horses schooled at 
Tor di Quinto showed the value of their training, dropping into 
and scrambling out of this dangerous obstacle before the others 
had discovered a way around. We splashed through a little 
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stream and rode leisurely for a while in the shadow of one of 
the great Roman aqueducts, the unbroken arches of which still 
span the campagna after a lapse of close on two thousand years. 
Any detailed description of a hunting run, no matter how 
exciting it may have been for the narrator, cannot fail to prove 
monotonous to the reader, unless, indeed, it be written by such 
a master-hand as that of Whyte-Melville. Suffice to say that 
after five hours of almost continuous hard riding over thirty-odd 
miles of country we killed in the open and turned the heads of our 
horses homeward just as the evening shadows were creeping across 


‘*4 LONG LINE OF BRILLIANT JACKETS” 


the campagna, changing in quick succession from red to orange, to 
blue, to violet, and to purple. 

We rode in the gathering twilight, a long line of scarlet coats 
and brilliant jackets, the lighted cigarettes looking like glow-worms 
in the dusk, until the great black pile of Castel Bracciano loomed 
high on the hill above us. The hoofs of our weary horses clattered 
on the ancient draw-bridge, struck fire from the stone-paved court- 
yard, doors were thrown open wide, servants ran out with blazing 
torches, and we tramped into a great raftered dining-hall, dim with 
age and replete with historical memories; but we had little mind 
for such things just then, and stood with our backs to the 
roaring logs and feasted our eyes on the well-spread table. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Tue last cricket season was one of unexpected revival, due to fine 
weather, spirited play, and a splendid tussle for the championship. 
In the next cricket season the aim must be to maintain the high 
standard that characterised the form shown last summer. The 
event of the year will of course be the visit of the South Africans. 
I shall deal with their tour at greater length in the next issue 
of this magazine, but about their prospects something must now 
be written. It will be remembered that the Colonials in their 
victorious set of five home test matches against the M.C.C. team 
played exactly the same side. This has no parallel in cricket history. 
The whole of that side is to be brought over here, with the exception 
of Mr. Tancred; therefore the international contests will more or 
less be of a genuine return nature. It is to be hoped there is no 
truth in the rumours current at the time of committing this article 
to the printer that the batting is to be strengthened by including 
the Australian Mackay. The three test matches are at Lord’s 
on July 1, at Leeds on July 29, and at the Oval on August 19. 
The first date is practically vacant ; on the second twelve first-class 
counties and on the third eight have engagements. 

As to what measure of success will be enjoyed, dispassionate 
opinion suggests that a good deal depends on the weather. Some 
of our guests can never have seen a mud wicket, and on a cold day 
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Mr. Nourse’s spin might easily fail, as it entirely depends on his 
fingers, but Vogler on home wickets may enjoy considerably more 
success than before. It is indeed quite possible that the bowlers 
may run through our ranks just as the first Australian sides did, and 
they are starting from the southern hemisphere with the utmost 
confidence. Their batting will be a hard nut to crack provided that 
on our slower pitches the run-getters are not tempted to play too far 
forward. A hearty welcome and a dour struggle await our visitors, 
while the downfall of Mr. Warner’s side does not leave us down- 
hearted. The programme is an onerous one, for all the counties 
except Worcestershire are to be met, Essex and Somersetshire 
having return engagements. So have M.C.C. and Ground, the 
second match replacing an abandoned fixture at Bournemouth. 
Weeks in Scotland and Ireland, matches with both Universities, as 
well as at Durham, Uttoxeter, and Cardiff, in addition to a farewell 
contest with Mr. Thornton’s England Eleven, complete as good a 
card as ever was arranged for the Australians. 

Next autumn ought to see an England team under M.C.C. 
auspices visiting the Commonwealth. It is to be hoped that the 
up-country matches will all be dropped, thus saving much exhaustive 
railway travelling, and that in addition to five test matches, only the 
three colonies will each be twice met, with a possible holiday engage- 
ment with Queensland. This would give our men a better chance, 
and they would not then return fatigued for our ensuing summer. 
It is quite possible that the Hon. F. S. Jackson will be captain, and 
that Mr. L. C. H. Palairet will also make the trip. I should not be 
surprised to see Mr. C. B. Fry go, and Mr. R. H. Spooner will, if he 
is asked, which, if he keeps his form, will certainly be the case. It is 
early to prophesy, but Mr. F. L. Hutchings and Mr. J. N. Crawford 
ought to be certainties. On 1906 form Mr. N. A. Knox and Fielder 
would be our fast bowlers, with, of course, our ‘ single-wicket 
champion” Hirst. The gloves are a very open nomination: 
Humphries and Strudwick would form the best pair, for Lilley 
probably would not again make so long a trip. Hayward should be 
indispensable. Mr. F. L. Fane, Hayes, Hobbs, Tyldesley, or Denton 
could be sent if Mr. C. B. Fry were not to go in search of colonial 
experience. Past vicissitudes imperatively make it desirable that 
fifteen should be chosen. In that case one all-round man such as 
Relf, Arnold, or Gunn would be invaluable. With Lees and Blythe 
indispensable, a splendid side should be obtained. It will be noticed 
I do not anticipate Rhodes will maintain his former prestige with 
the ball on colonial wickets, and I fear Dennett would be “seen all 
the way ” under the conditions usual in cricket in Australia. 

There appear to be several doughty men who have not yet 
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visited us from the Antipodes. For example, Mr. C. Gregory has 
made the record Colonial score of 383 for New South Wales »v. 
Queensland at Brisbane. In the same match the old Oxonian, 
Mr. Waddy, obtained three figures. New South Wales against 
Victoria had another ‘‘ centurion,”” Mr. A. Diamond, who contributed 
138 towards a total of 573. Mr. J. R. M. Mackay, who scored 559 
in five completed innings in the previous winter, is now qualifying 
for South Africa. Mr. G. L. Garnsey appears to be an excellent 
bowler likely to work havoc over here when on the next tour. Since 
the last visit to England, Messrs. Noble, Hopkins, Hill, Armstrong, 
and Cotter seem to be the most prominent of those then here. 
Two amateurs, Messrs. Kelly and Gregory, have had testimonial 
matches, which is the euphemistic description of a benefit when 
an amateur takes the proceeds. Dr. W. G. Grace and the late 
Mr. Walter Read were the two Englishmen in the last twenty years 
thus endowed. 

Poor “‘ Wally Wally” has joined the great majority. He was 
one of the most excellent bats that ever played a ball to leg, worth 
watching always, but not invariably orthodox. Remembering his 
prowess, one is tempted to place him among immortally memorable 
scorers. If possible he was a worse wicket-keeper than Mr. A. J. 
Webbe; as a lob bowler he was so bad that he sometimes obtained 
wickets, an anachronism batsmen will quite understand. He 
was a good point when a ball came to hand, but slow on his feet. 
It was as batsman, as grand batsman, we all remember him. He 
was one of those keen, good cricketers quite unsuitable to be captain 
of a county team. 

Greater even with the ball than Mr. Read with the bat was the 
late Alfred Shaw, whom I believe to have been the finest slow bowler 
of modern times, a belief stated with full recollection of the skill of 
the late Edmund Peate. Shaw always troubled ‘‘ W. G.” in his 
prime, which no one else did, and his delivery was most tricky, 
though his arm kept low. His craft partially lay in the fact that he 
never betrayed what he was aiming at by too great a variation of 
pace. As a slip he was magnificent, and he curbed his genuine 
propensity for batting in a way Wilfred Rhodes never has. Alfred 
Shaw was one of nature’s gentlemen at a time when the county pro- 
fessional was very different from what he is to-day. I can pay him 
no higher tribute than to say he was as pleasant a companion as 
Brockwell or Rhodes. Of some who have the run of the pavilion 
such a thing could not be truthfully said. 

Not much attention has been paid to the tour of M.C.C. in 
New Zealand. An adequate side has been weakened by the loss of 
Captain Wynyard, invalided home owing to an injury. The cricket 
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has been good, and not the least pleasant feature, at the time of 
writing, is that Mr. N. C. Tufnell, the youngest English bat ever 
sent to New Zealand, going in last, contributed second highest 
scores in two successive matches. That once enormously popular 
Australian ‘‘ midget,” Mr. H. Graham, represented Otago with only 
moderate success. 

In referring to the immediate prospects, I have once more to 
acknowledge my deep indebtedness to those secretaries and others 
who annually take infinite pains to respond to my queries at a time 
when football is paramount. My sincere gratitude, and that of all 
readers of the Badminton Magazine, is, I hope, some reward for 
efforts of genuine kindness for the fifth year in succession. Mr. Foley, 
of Worcestershire, is the exception who proves the rule that 
cricket secretaries are kindly and courteous. My only other failure, 
possibly due to a change of management, is that I have been unable 
to obtain any authoritative information from Sussex. On the other 
hand, the present University officials preserve the agreeable traditions 
of their predecessors in former springs. For the past nine years 
there seems to have been a gracious rivalry as to who should provide 
the most lucid forecasts of the rival blue elevens. 

Mr. Meyrick Payne is the Cambridge captain, and I publish 
with regret the statement emanating from his own pen that he has 
resigned the gloves. When I wrote that this was his wish last 
summer, I was solemnly rebuked by a cricketer for ‘‘ inventing such 
a preposterous and cock-and-bull story.” Mr. Payne observes :— 
“Robin Bailey to keep wicket; I have done with it.” The old 
blues will be Mr. Payne himself, a brilliantly aggressive bat ; 
Mr. R. A. Young, a sound run-getter difficult to dislodge; Mr. J. N. 
Buchanan, an all-round cricketer who will attain high rank if he 
will take pains; Mr. Napier, who keeps a better length than any 
other amateur bowler in England; and Mr. Morcom, who to pace 
has added steadiness. This is a grand nucleus, for Mr. Bailey is a 
pretty bat. 

In default of him the Gloucestershire understudy to Board, 
Mr. A. D. Imlay, is in residence. Other Seniors are a working all- 
round efficient in Mr. F. H. Mugliston, another of much the same 
class in Mr. H. J. Goodwin, quite a good bat, Mr. C. S. Rattigan, 
and some who might train on: Messrs. B. Meakin, R. S. Preston, 
J. V. Young, and C. Palmer, who has had experience with Middlesex. 
Of the Freshmen, Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie looks a likely blue. He 
hails from Cheltenham, bowls fast right-handed, and is a fine forcing 
bat who hit magnificently for 132 out of 242 in a couple of hours at 
Lord’s against Haileybury. Like Mr. R. A. Young he plays in 
glasses. Mr. C. Reunert, who was prevented from playing for 
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Harrow v. Eton, but headed the batting averages, will certainly 
merit a trial. It is an error in ‘‘ Wisden” to put Mr. N. C. Tufnell 
in residence. He does not go up until next October. 

The home matches are v. Lancashire, Yorkshire, Surrey, Dublin 
University, South Africans, and Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s 
Eleven. The old Oxonian is going to provide a thorough test by 
taking the same side against both Universities in the same week. 
The out fixtures are v. Surrey, M.C.C. and Ground, and Gentlemen 
of England at Eastbourne (the match with Sussex having fallen 
through) so as to give the side some fresh air before meeting Oxford. 

The Wykehamist, Mr. E. L. Wright, is the new Dark Blue 
captain. Asa bat he is decidedly training on, and in his new post 
he should do well. The old colours to assist him are Mr. G. N. 
Foster, a scion of the West-country family; Mr. J. H. Gordon, 
whose batting for Surrey v. Worcestershire was among the soundest 
innings I saw last summer; Mr. C. A. L. Payne, and Mr. R. Gorell 
Barnes, neither of whom has as yet proved first-class. Mr. G. R. 
Branston, a very capable all-round cricketer, may possibly come into 
residence on his return from New Zealand. Of the seniors, once 
again much is anticipated from the Hon. C. N. Bruce, who, more- 
over, is becoming proficient in other games. Messrs. H. M. 
Butterworth and C. J. Farmer last year put up 157 for first 
wicket in the Seniors’ match, but subsequently failed. Mr. Gilbert, 
an old Carthusian, and Mr. D. H. Peel, who came from Bedford, 
and was hailed last year by one writer as though he were the bowler 
of a decade, may get trials with the ball; and Mr. O. F Huyshe of 
the elders has most claim to be chosen wicket-keeper. Of the 
Freshmen, Mr. Pearson-Gregory, from Eton, who played so magni- 
ficently at Lord’s, should have a great career if his health can stand 
the strain. Mr. C. V. L. Hooman, of Charterhouse, made g6 v. 
Westminster, as well as 81 v. Wellington, and may be expected to 
knock up some doughty scores, as he averaged 85 for an aggregate 
of 600. Mr. M. G. Salter, of Cheltenham, would make a steady bat 
to open an innings. The Etonian, Mr. C. E. Hatfield, who four 
times played against Harrow, and never once on the losing side, 
should prove a useful bowler and free bat, but in the field he is care- 
less. Mr. D. R. Brandt, for Harrow, is almost certain to be chosen 
wicket-keeper, in which post last summer he was excellent. Mr. E. 
Hain, who headed the Winchester batting tables, and Mr. J. C. M. 
Lowe, who took most wickets for Uppingham, will have their 
merits considered. 

Mr. G. N. Foster writes :—‘‘ The batting ought to be extraordi- 
narily strong, while the bowling is likely to be weak, and at present 
is a very doubtful quantity. There is every prospect of the team 
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getting well together, as few of this year’s side will have examinations, 
which were the curse of last season’s cricket.’”’ The home matches are 
v. Lancashire, Worcestershire, South Africans, M.C.C. and Ground, 
and Free Foresters; the out matches v. Surrey, M.C.C. and Ground. 
Sussex, a two days’ game prior to the encounter with Oxford. 

At Lord’s Mr. Walter Long, M.P., the out-going president, has 
been remarkably successful and efficient, notably in his firmness in the 
chair last December, when he did not hesitate repeatedly to keep one 
county captain to the point under discussion. The compulsory 
registration of county players with the M.C.C. now to be adopted, I 
was, as I am told, the first to advocate in these pages. The sub- 
committee appointed ‘‘ to consider the question of classification and 
promotion of counties engaged in the county competition ” appear to 
have merely advised that any county playing out and home engage- 
ments with six other first-class counties should be regarded as first- 
class. The umpires are to be the same as last year, except that 
Pike, Richardson, Clapp, Willoughby, and Woodcock no longer 
stand, and in their place come Bagshaw, Baldwin, T. Brown, 
Flowers, and Harrison; Myers, Whiteside, and B. C. Smith being 
reserve. 

The dates on which the principal matches at Lord’s commence 
are: July 1, England v. South Africa; July 4, Oxford v. Cam- 
bridge; July 8, Gentlemen v. Players; July 12, Eton v. Harrow. 
The proceeds of the Whit-Monday match on May 20 go to that 
hard-working and stimulating Anglo-Australian, A. E. Trott. M.C.C. 
meet Notts, Yorkshire, Kent, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and South Africans twice at Lord’s, the out matches 
being with Oxford and Yorkshire at Scarborough. From the bowl- 
ing staff disappear the names of Pike, Cranfield, and Dennett, whilst 
Hubble, the newest recruit in the Kent eleven, forms the only 
addition to the strength. The London County, or as it now seems to 
be called Dr. W. G. Grace’s Eleven, apparently have only thus fara 
game with Surrey; but I state this under correction, as their captain 
writes that they play about the same number of matches as last year. 

Turning to the county championship, Surrey still do not meet 
Somersetshire, nor again do Kent play Notts. Encounters of very 
long standing, probably over thirty years, are not renewed between 
Lancashire and Gloucestershire. If the proposal I have advocated 
of having a Class A championship for the eight highest counties 
were tried, out of a possible hundred and twelve matches only eighty- 
four have been arranged; whilst in Class B, instead of the same 
possible number, only fifty-six will take place. This makes the 
championship as now constituted in great measure depend upon 
what success the tritons have among the minnows, and the minnows 
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invite the tritons for the sake of the gate-money attracted. In this 
connection Mr. G. L. Jessop writes to me :—* My proposal is not 
pooling of gates, but merely that visiting teams should receive ten 
or fifteen per cent. of the gate—gate meaning merely entrance and 
not stand money. The geographical advantages of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Surrey, and Kent help the growth of their balances, 
therefore their travelling expenses do not bother them; but my 
scheme would see a lot of counties with balances on the right side— 
instead of the other way about.” It is much to be regretted that the 
fact of the Gloucestershire captain accidentally missing a train pre- 
vented his letter on the subject, though lying on the table, from being 
discussed by the Advisory Committee last December. On the face 
of it the proposition seems just and temperate, one which the wealthy 
counties alone could oppose, but on which they may have to yield 
if their poorer neighbours are to continue to exist. 

Kent intends to spare no effort to retain the championship, and 
it is a fitting augury that just as they are preparing to defend their 
title to the foremost place, the history of the county cricket will 
be published. It should prove a worthy memorial of a long and 
distinguished past, which culminated so finely in 1906. Mr. Marsham 
not only expects to have the support of the same players, both amateur 
and professional, but he fully anticipates that Messrs. Burnup and 
Hutchings will constantly appear. Mr. Mason, of course, will come 
into the side in August. Mr. Lancaster points out that the match 
with Gloucestershire is to be played at Dover, where great efforts are 
being made to render ground and pavilion worthy of the occasion. 
The energy of the executive is shown not only in first and second 
eleven fixtures, but in arranging half a dozen club and ground 
matches. With regard to the famous nursery, Captain McCanlis 
does not think it likely, barring accidents, that any of the youngsters 
will displace regular members of the team. Hardinge and Munds 
are batsmen who should be watched, whilst Preston and Skinner 
seem destructive bowlers. A commemorative picture of the Kent 
Eleven in the field at Canterbury is to be painted by Mr. Chevalier 
Taylor. 

The great feature in Yorkshire’s prospects is the determined 
effort to enable David Denton’s benefit to equal the record sum of 
£3,800 obtained by George Hirst. Naturally he has chosen the 
home match with Lancashire at Leeds. Another notable fact is that 
the present forms Lord Hawke’s twenty-fifth year of captaincy. 
After last season he went shooting in North America. Early 
in January he sailed for South America, but will return just in 
time to lead Yorkshire into the field at Bray, where All Ireland, 
under the auspices of Mr. Cochrane, is to be encountered. The 
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whole of the first-class counties are to be met except Northampton- 
shire, with which executive it has been found thus far impossible to 
arrange dates. The side is not likely to undergo many changes, nor 
will the Hon. F.S. Jackson probably appear much, though he may 
turn out for Denton’s benefit. Of the young players at the disposal of 
the committee, Sedgwick bowls fast to medium, Deyes is fast, 
and Knight medium; Dolphin is reserve wicket-keeper; Rothery, 
Rudston, Hardisty, Grimshaw, and Wilkinson are batsmen. They 
have all had trials. Rothery looked like taking the place of the late 
J. T. Brown, but his trick of picking balls off the middle stump to 
place them to the boundary has too often terminated his innings. 
Practice begins in April at Headingley, and Mr. R. W. Frank will 
once more captain the Second Eleven. What is most needed is the 
discovery ofa couple of first-class young amateurs to be trained on to 
replace in due course the veterans of the side. 

Surrey have to mourn the death of Mr. C. W. Alcock, whom 
we all hoped to see restored to health when we foregathered at the 
Oval. He possessed one of the personalities of cricket, combining a 
genuine enthusiasm and tactful good humour with a disposition 
extorting both admiration and friendship. Expectation runs high 
over the good results to be derived from the qualification of 
Marshal. So far he has only been seen in scratch sides, and yet 
he has most favourably impressed the critics. Once launched in 
county matches he ought to make very long scores. Lord Dalmeny, 
M.P., will again be in command, but it is not quite certain how 
much Mr. Neville Knox will be available. If Surrey are to make a 
bold bid for championship he ought to be reserved for the big 
matches, instead of being prodigally expended, as was the case last 
year. The usual mighty card is arranged, and Holland is to 
receive the proceeds of the home match with Yorkshire. On the 
advice of the captain it was decided not to accept a fixture at Bray. 
Gentlemen v. Players is fixed for July 15, a date on which Surrey, 
Lancashire, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, Middlesex, Leicestershire, 
and Nottinghamshire are disengaged; so interesting sides can 
certainly be collected. It is eminently desirable that Surrey should 
play approximately the same side for several successive engagements, 
and in July, if he maintain his promise, an effort should be made 
to obtain the aid of Mr. J. H. Gordon. 

Lancashire play both Oxford and Cambridge for the first time, 
and all the counties except Gloucestershire and Hampshire. The 
executive understand that Mr. A. C. Maclaren will play frequently, 
and, contrary to announcements last August, Mr. R. H. Spooner will 
regularly appear after his return from a visit to K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
Lord Hawke laboured with untiring perseverance both in India and 
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at the India Office to obtain the recognition of his friend, who owes 
more than can be expressed to the Yorkshire captain. Reverting to 
the County Palatine, nothing is known about Mr. Brearley, but Cuttell 
has permanently left the side in order to be coach at Rugby. Few 
professionals have come into county cricket so late in life and done 
half as well. Huddleston has, however, left the League, and will, 
therefore, be always available, and as Hallows is in much better 
health, his cricket will materially strengthen the team. Two 
promising youngsters on the ground staff at Old Trafford may be 
given big chances. 

Plenty of energy is being shown at Trent Bridge, where in the 
coming season no fewer than eight trial matches are to be played 
between the ground-staff and eleven colts selected from different 
divisions of the county. This is a capital way of seeking to discover 
recruits. George Gunn hopes to benefit by the voyage to New 
Zealand, and all last year’s team can again take the field. 

The Warwickshire executive, having successfully terminated 
their difference with the county professionals, re-engaged them all 
except Whittle, who has seceded to Somersetshire, the county of his 
birth. Mr. Byrne will be captain, and some new amateurs may be 
tried, while Mr. T. S. Fishwick will again play. A new batsman, 
Weldrick, becomes qualified by residence, and the fast bowler 
Barberry arouses anticipation, though his solitary wicket, that of 
Mr. J. N. Crawford, cost 143 runs when he was tried v. Surrey. 
Smith is to be reserve wicket-keeper when Lilley does not play. 
The match v. Leicestershire is to be at Coventry. 

Essex start with enhanced finances and keen anticipations. 
Mr. F. L. Fane may not play quite as regularly as before, and in 
his absence Mr. McGahey will be captain. Personally I should not 
be surprised if Carpenter had difficulty in retaining his place, and 
Mr. D. Reese, who was a complete failure, has gone back to New 
Zealand. Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglis ought not be far off Gentlemen 
v. Players form, and for the Rest v. Champion County, Buckenham 
at last showed what an effective bowler he can be when backed up 
by good fielding. If only to take all the chances offered off his ball 
that is going away, efforts should be made to induce Mr. C. J. 
Kortright regularly to resume his old piace in the slips. 

Hampshire displayed a great advance last year, and Mr. F. H. 
Bacon wisely attributes the success ‘‘chiefly to our improved 
bowling, and also to the fact that we played more of a regular team 
throughout the season, all the players understanding each other very 
well. We had six good professionals who played right through the 
season. They are all young, and apparently improve year by year, 
so it will pay to stick to them.” All those amateurs available last 
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year can again play—for Captain E. G. Wynyard ought to be quite 
sound in May—except Mr. F. G. Wyatt, who is abroad. There is 
just a chance of Mr. H. W. Persse, who showed so much promise in 
1905, coming home, in which case the attack will be considerably 
strengthened. Personally, I anticipate with pleasurable interest 
the keen form of this southern county in the next few months. 

The foregoing would form the A division. With regard to the 
B my observations are shortened because the secretaries of Worces- 
tershire and Sussex do not apparently think the public will care to 
know about their sides. So, though some information could be 
given which the officials might not care to have revealed, I will 
merely observe that Mr. C. B. Fry believes himself sound. Glou- 
cestershire will have the same men available as in 1906, with two 
promising recruits, the amateurs from Cheltenham, Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Salter, already mentioned in this article. 

The new captain of Somersetshire, Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, will 
play in nearly all the county matches, and his constant presence 
will certainly lend distinction because of his graceful methods. 
Contrary to expectation Mr. S. M. J. Woods may after all turn out 
pretty regularly; but of course Mr. H. Martyn has closed his brilliant 
career. Montgomery is now qualified for Somersetshire, and I feel 
personal curiosity over his future, because on his first trial for Surrey 
I said to Mr. Alcock, “‘ That colt is shaping very much on the lines 
of George Hirst. He ought to have a career.’’ Whittle, who has 
played with some success for Warwickshire, is to appear for the 
county of his birth. Cranfield has, however, left Somersetshire, but 
probably his career as a county bowler is not yet ended. Some 
likely young amateurs are under observation. Four home matches 
are to be played at Bath, the rest naturally at Taunton. 

About Middlesex there is very little to tell. Vogler has of 
course broken his qualification. Mr. Warner, though living in 
Kent, will play in every match, whilst Messrs. MacGregor and 
Beldam will appear whenever they can. Mr. Bird will be occasion- 
ally available to keep wicket. The county colts will play quite a 
number of matches in order to discover any latent talent. 

Northamptonshire has not renewed fixtures with Worcester- 
shire, but meets new opponents in Kent, Lancashire, and Glouces- 
tershire. Mr. T. Horton has resigned the captaincy, and Mr. B. C. 
Smith, the wicketkeeper, has also given up county cricket. Mr. E. 
Mitchell Crosse will assume command, and it is hoped that 
Mr. T. E. Manning may find time to become the regular wicket- 
keeper with Buswell as reserve. Negotiations are being concluded 
with S. G. Smith, who will begin to qualify in May. He was 
by far the best all-round man on the West Indian tour, and a capital 
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left-handed bowler, whose 116 wickets cost only Ig runs apiece; 
whilst he headed both tables, for in batting he averaged 33, scoring 
centuries v. South Wales and Hampshire. A scheme has been 
drawn up for training likely players, an additional pavilion has been 
erected, and a guarantee fund is to be established. Every possible 
effort to command success is being made—and most certainly it is 
deserved. The performances last year were of a promising, if uneven, 
nature; batting and fielding often needed brightening. 

Leicestershire will now be led by Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, who 
will prove a steady bat. In addition to the loss of Mr. C. E. 
de Trafford, Captain Challenor has left the county, and Whiteside 
has joined the ranks of umpires. Mr. R. Joyce will play more 
frequently. With added experience, Astill may make a notable 
bowler ; of about medium pace, keeping a good length, and making 
the ball bite a bit, he will do better as soon as he is sure of his place 
for halfa dozen matches. Benskin shows promise asa bat. The ground 
staff consists of Knight, Whitehead, Coe, Jayes, Palmer, Benskin, 
Astill, Curtis, Payne, Holland, Skelding, Bott, and Bradshaw. C. E. 
Richardson has been engaged as coach. The financial loss shown 
reveals liability to the bankers of £982, which is in contrast to 
Kent’s profit of £1,640, and Yorkshire’s of £2,174. A strong pull 
all together, both by players and supporters in the county, must be 
the immediate policy if the side is to recover. 

With regard to cricket being moribund in Derbyshire, Mr. W. 
Barclay Delacombe thinks “it is quite the contrary, for more gentle- 
men of position seem to be taking an interest in the county than 
some few years ago. Of course last season our gates were bad, but 
that is easily accounted for by the fact that we were not winning, 
and the public will not keep up their attendance to see their team 
lose continually.” The captain has not yet been appointed, but 
Mr. G. M. Buckston will play more frequently. M.C. A. Ollivierre 
will not, however, appear. The most promising youngsters are 
Mr. R. Sale, who bats left-handed and was third in the Repton 
averages, Fletcher and Wyatt, run-getters, and Barber, a medium 
to fast right-hand bowler. The committee have engaged Barlow as 
coach during April—a better selection it would be impossible to 
suggest. The President, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, is taking an 
active personal interest in the well-being of the club. 

The foregoing will serve to suggest a busy and interesting 
cricket season in which, given fine weather, many a doughty struggle 
ought to be fought out to a keen issue. The game is the thing, and 
if that be made paramount and not rendered subordinate to gate- 
money considerations and personal jealousies, all will be well when 
stumps are drawn in September. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


ANIMAL ARTISANS AND OTHER STUDIES OF Birps AND BEASTs. 
By C. J. Cornish, M.A., F.Z.S. With a Prefatory Memoir 
by his Widow. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 


It is a source of pride to us that Mr. Cornish was a contributor 
to this magazine. We knew his work and, appreciating it, ranked 
him with Richard Jefferies as a lover and interpreter of Nature. A 
letter from him suggesting a paper which he wished to write was 
therefore more than welcome; and every line he penned increased 
our admiration for him. The one thing we do not entirely approve 
in this work is the title. ‘‘Animal Artisans”? does not convey the 
whole scope and significance of the volume; but many readers 
know what to expect from Mr. Cornish, and those who do not will 
scarcely turn many pages without sharing his sympathies and 
listening to him with kindly feelings. 

Space is limited, and there is so much in this excellent book on 
which we should delight to dwell that this must be a wholly 
inadequate review. One thing the publication will do is to upset 
some preconceived theories. Does anyone imagine that the goose 
is a foolish bird? That is the general idea. “Goose!” is a 
familiar term of reproach for stupidity, notwithstanding that it is so 
often employed playfully ; but Mr. Cornish knew his geese as he 
knew most other birds and beasts, and we wish there were room 
even for some brief quotations—he speaks in the highest terms of 
the birds’ shrewd common sense, and even what may be called 
powers of organisation. 

The goose is an extremely clever bird; the swan is a dolt, 
a circumstance which rather tends to contradict the common saying 
about swans and geese, except that this applies to their external 
characteristics. Mr. Cornish was blessed with a sense of humour, 
and we commend to readers his account of the cygnet he was 
constrained to adopt by reason of the invincible and indeed deadly 
stupidity of its parents. 

Insects come into the authior’s range, and one chapter which 
should on no account be missed is that on “‘ The Mind of a Garden- 
ing Ant.” Had not Solomon an inkling of this? ‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise,” the great king wrote, 
and the ways which Mr. Cornish has considered for our edification 
will seem well-nigh incredible to those who have given no attention 
to the subject. If only we could quote a little we should arouse 
the reader's keenest attention and curiosity and his desire to study 
for himself. For this is indeed a very notable book, crammed full 
of shrewd observations and wisdom. Mrs. Cornish’s brief memoir, 
touchingly sympathetic and devoted as it is, does no more than 
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bare justice to a great naturalist and to a man who earned the 
most cordial esteem and admiration from all who were privileged 
to know him or his work. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING IN CEYLON. By Harry Storey.  Illus- 
trated. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 


It is, we fancy, not generally realised how much varied sport is 
at present to be obtained in Ceylon, and this book will therefore prove 
instructive as well as entertaining. Mr. Storey has himself had wide 
experience, and he is also fortunately acquainted with others who 
have hunted and shot—and fished—in the island, no fewer than half 
a score fellow sportsmen having contributed to the volume sketches 
and articles on subjects with which they are specially familiar; and 
the result is of course a particularly authoritative work. 

Ceylon is not quite so large a country as Ireland, and yet 
Mr. Storey has calculated that the immense destruction of various 
deer, on an average derived from the figures of seven years, amounted 
to 10,500 spotted buck, 1,650 buck elk, 21,000 spotted does, and 
3,300 doe elk, ‘“‘an appalling total of 36,450 deer slaughtered 
yearly.” The guns in the hands of the low-country jungle villagers 
are estimated at some 15,000, and this only reckons 23 deer per man 
per annum. Mr. Storey is naturally most anxious that restrictions 
should be placed on the massacre ; for though Government is doing 
something it is not doing nearly enough, and there is danger of 
Ceylon passing out of the list of game countries. 

From elephant to snipe is a wide margin, and Mr. Storey leads 
off with the little birds, the pursuit of which may lead to exciting 
incidents. A friend of the author, Mr. H. D. Garrick, accompanied 
him two or three years since on a snipe-shooting expedition, in the 
course of which Mr. Garrick’s native attendant told him something 
he did not understand. This proved to be that Mr. Garrick had 
been quite close to a leopard. The man had pointed out a beast 
which the unaccustomed sportsman had mistaken for a jackal, not 
making it out clearly in the undergrowth, one imagines. The beast 
had been quietly watching the guns. Snipe are very plentiful, 
Lieutenant Rice, stationed at Trincomalee in 1893, having made the 
record bag of 1033} couple in a day. That year—1893—must have 
been a great one for snipe, as three planters, shooting for an hour 
one day, the whole of a second, and half a third, got 275 couple of 
snipe, together with 20 couple of pigeons, plover, teal, &c. Tank- 
shooting is a favourite sport, and in any fair-sized tank in the North- 
Central Province may be seen pelicans, darters, cormorants, teal, 
grebes, coots, water-pheasants, redshanks, greenshanks, various 
sandpipers, cranes, herons, egrets, snipe; overhead hawks, kites, and 
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eagles, and invariably crocodiles on the banks. Not far off will be 
found quail, partridges, spur fowl, jungle fowl, pea fowl, &c. Of 
these, spur fowl are peculiar to Ceylon, as is the jungle cock, which 
differs from the Indian species. These latter handsome and 
brilliantly-coloured birds are from 26 to 28 inches long. The 
method of getting a shot at them is quaint. To shoot them flying 
is well-nigh impossible, so shy and wary are they; but they are also 
either pugnacious or else curious, and appear anxious to see a rival, 
when they hear one, or think they hear. The sportsman takes a 
folded handkerchief, holding it in the hollow of one hand and 
striking it smartly at regular intervals with the other. This causes 
an imitation of the sound made by the bird flapping its wings. One 
has to watch with the utmost care and shoot the moment the fowl is 
visible, ‘‘ or he will be off if you as much as wink an eye.” 
Elephants have diminished to small proportions—as regards 
numbers, that is to say. Sir Emerson Tennant states that in the 
‘forties and ’fifties rewards were paid for the destruction of as many 
as 5,500; a few years since the number to be found wild in the 
island was estimated at 5,000 in all, and now Mr. Storey doubts 
whether 2,000 exist ; but there must surely be a good deal of guess- 
work about this? That it is urgently necessary to do something for 
their preservation is, however, beyond all doubt, and it is to be 
hoped that this book will help towards bringing about good results. 
Mr. Storey relates an exciting stalk and chase of one which had 
been doing a lot of mischief to the crops. It was seen at length 
standing near a dead tree in the middle of an open space, which the 
author nevertheless managed to cross unobserved, and arrived so 
close to the creature that he could have touched it with his hand. 
He fired into the back of the right ear; but though it bled profusely, 
so much so that following the track he got covered with the blood 
it left on the undergrowth, he went on for miles till traces became 
indistinguishable and the brute was lost. A desperate encounter 
with an elephant is narrated by one of Mr. Storey’s contributors, 
Mr. North C. Davidson. Here the hunter became the hunted. 
While “following,” as he supposed, Mr. Davidson suddenly found 
himself confronted by the beast in thick scrubby thorn, and having 
hastily fired one barrel he tripped in stepping backwards, his remaining 
barrel being accidentally discharged. ‘‘ As the smoke cleared,” he 
says, “‘I found the elephant standing alongside me, with one foot 
actually swaying over my body, and I with my empty rifle and one 
arm under my right side, powerless to move.”” Few men can have 
survived a more apparently hopeless position, but the elephant 
suddenly turned away and went off “ grumbling horribly.” No 
wonder the tracker when he crept up to the spot was amazed to 
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find his master alive. Ina few minutes Mr. Davidson came up with 
and killed his quarry. 

The chapter on the buffalo supports the idea that when wounded 
he is ‘‘a very nasty customer,” but Mr. Storey believes that buffaloes 
are not now as savage as they were in Sir Samuel Baker’s day. A 
curious fact is that while crocodiles will often kill domestic cows 
when they are merely drinking at the edge of a tank, they never 
seem to attempt to attack a buffalo. No reason why is suggested, 
and one is hard to find. Mr. Davidson agrees that it is risky work 
tracking a wounded bull in thick jungle, as he is likely to lie in wait 
and charge at the most unexpected moment. Good experienced 
trackers often refuse to go after a wounded buffalo in bad scrub. 
The Ceylon “ elk,” so called, is not an elk. In India it is known as 
the ‘‘sambhur,” a word spelt in various ways, but called by what- 
ever name it may be it is a fine beast, standing from 13 to 14 
hands and weighing as much as 600 lb. 

The leopard, quite improperly called a cheetah, is a sporting 
beast, and anything but the coward he is sometimes termed, pre- 
sumably by those who have not made his personal acquaintance. 
Cautious and cunning Mr. Story declares him to be, but ‘“ more 
determined than a tiger in attack.” Leopards assail and kill men 
on occasions, and there is mention of one that actually broke into a 
house and severely mauled a man and a boy. Another example of 
Governmental folly is noted in connection with these beasts. There is 
a reward of five rupees a head for their destruction, but as the skin 
is worth more than this and can be readily sold, the reward is never 
claimed. One of the most thrilling stories in the book is of a hand- 
to-hand, or rather a hand to tooth and claw, fight with a leopard, 
but unfortunately it is too long to quote. The native bear is the 
sloth, or Indian bear. When bent on mischief he does not rise up 
and hug, but rushes in and sweeps a man off his legs with a round- 
arm blow of his extremely powerful fore-legs, which he uses as we use 
our arms—only with greatly multiplied power. Sometimes it hurls 
itself on its pursuer, teeth and claws going at once. Pigs also afford 
fine sport. As for angling, Mr. Storey says that no country is better 
provided with fish or less fished. They are caught with the hook, with 
the net, or speared. An excellent map and many photographs are 
given. The subject isin all respects ably and comprehensively treated. 


THE RETRIEVER: ITs PoINTs, MANAGEMENT, TRAINING, AND 
By Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S._ Illus- 
trated. London: Everett & Co. 1907. 

We turned first of all to the chapter on ‘“ Breaking,” which, 
however, only fills seven small pages of large type. It strikes us as 
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sound so far as it goes, albeit Mr. Barton thinks that before the 
puppy is a few months old ‘‘ obedience cannot be looked for.” We 
would have the puppy obedient from the very first, made to do what 
he is told from the time when he is told to do anything at all, but the 
lesson should never on any account be harshly enforced ; the breaker 
can be firm without being severe, and no man who has not the most 
absolute command over his own temper should ever break a dog. 
The flat-coated, curly-coated, and Labrador are discussed in 
separate chapters. It is rather an amusing circumstance that 
everybody who has a preference for one variety over another 
always declares his fancy to be the ‘‘most popular.” We are 
personally divided between flat-coated and curly - coated, simply 
because we have known excellent dogs of both descriptions, and as 
it chances have less acquaintance with Labradors. There are, of 
course, equally valuable and serviceable dogs of all three kinds. 
Rather more than half the book is devoted to diseases and injuries 
from which retrievers suffer (in common with other dogs), and here 
Mr. Barton is always a sound guide. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY Book oF THE Horse. By Sydney 
Galvayne. Illustrated. London: Bailliére, Tindall & Co. 
1907. Second Edition. 


Mr. Galvayne in his preface declares that he little thought a 
second edition would be wanted so soon—within a few months of 
the original publication. We are not, however, surprised, for his 
knowledge is exceptional and is clearly and incisively conveyed. 
We noticed the work so recently that it is unnecessary to speak of 
it here in detail. Mr. Galvayne’s reputation as a practical horse- 
breaker is of course world-wide, and the volume makes one readily 
understand why it is and why it should be so. 
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Wuat to do with one’s dog when one goes away and is unable to 
take the animal is a frequent problem. Not everybody has a friend 
who is willing to find the dog a home; and besides this, so many 
people, with the best intentions in the world, treat dogs so foolishly. 
To be able to place them where they will be really well tended is an 
enormous advantage, and for this purpose the “ Dogs’ Hotel ” has 
been started by Mr. A. F. W. Parke, Idstone, Shrivenham, Berks. 
The institution is highly recommended. 

The Argyll Motor Company, of Alexandria, by Glasgow, have 
lately issued an illustrated catalogue which is well worth the best 
attention of anyone who is contemplating the purchase of a motor; for 
the prospective buyer will see precisely what is obtainable, drawings 
of the mechanism as well as of the car itself being given. Many 
testimonials from bearers of well-known names are included, to- 
gether with valuable “‘ Hints to Users”’ and other details of interest 
to all concerned with motors. 

* * * * * 


Doubts have been sometimes expressed as to whether stammer- 
ing is a curable defect. The assertion that it is so is proved by the 
success which Mr. Schnelle, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, has 
obtained. By way of convincing us, Mr. Schnelle litely brought two 
of his pupils to this office. Not long since they were unintelligible, 
and both of them had so far overcome the trouble as to be able 
to speak, read, and recite with little trace of the old drawback. 
Mr. Schnelle was a very bad stammerer as a boy, and having cured 
himself, adopts for others the treatment which he found so 
efficacious. 

* * * * * 

From one point of view it is perhaps an advantage to buy from 
a dealer in second-hand cars, if one of these be wanted, who has no 
special interest in any particular make. Mr. Corry Hurford, of 
171, Great Portland Street, fulfils this requirement. Anyone 
wishing for the benefit of his advice before purchasing a car would 
have it given impartially. At present Mr. Corry Hurford has several 
well-known cars in stock, including a Rochet-Sckneider 40-50 h.p., 
a Mercédes 60 h.p., a Brush which is to be sold for £75, etc. 

* 


* * * * 


That men will bet is an indisputable fact, and when they 
speculate they naturally desire to know that they will assuredly 
receive their winnings if they are successful. They may make certain 
of this by dealing with the 60 years established firm of Robert 
Masters, Crook & Co., Flushing, Holland. The firm, which has 
just issued a neat little pocket-book containing items useful to men 
who go racing, publish daily the Turf Record, which gives the latest 
market movements on forthcoming events. 

* * * * * 


Voigtlander’s photographic lenses have scored another success, 
having been awarded the Grand Prix from the Milan Exhibition. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in 
the June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. R. T. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge; Lieutenant-Colonel B. E. Spragge, 
D.S.O., Brandon, Suffolk; Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater ; 
Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels, two guineas; Captain Taylor, 
24th Regiment, Karachi; Mr. A. M. Anson, Peckham; Mr. J. Day, 
Leicester; and Mr. B. N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W. 
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THE WATER JUMP—HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 


hutograph by Mr R. T. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyue 


CROSSING THE RIVER 
Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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START FOR THE BRIXHAM TRAWLERS’ RACE, BABBICOMBE REGATTA 
Photograph by Lt.-Col. B. E. Spragge, D.S O., Brandon, Suffolk 


LEMON CUTTING—ARMY SPORTS, ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES CROSS COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP AT THAMES DITTON 


Photograph by Mr. Hovace Grant, Leytcnstone 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE HARRIERS AT NORTH PETHERTON, NEAR BRIDGWATER 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 
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COURSING AT PRESTWOLD, LEICESTERSHIRE—THE SLIPPER 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 


A CURIOUS CAMEL CART WHICH RUNS BETWEEN SAMBHAL AND MORADABAD 
IT HAS ROOM FOR TWELVE PASSENGERS INSIDE AND SIX OR SEVEN UNDER THE ROOF 


Photograph by Mr. J. S. O'Neill, Lieutenant I.M.S., Lansdowne, Garhwal, U. P. India 
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CURLING ON DUNS CASTLE LAKE 
Photograph by Miss Amy N. Cameron, Trinity, Duns, Berwickshire 


A NASTY FALL 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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ELEPHANT SWIMMING ONE OF THE CHANNELS OF THE BRAMAPUTRA RIVER 
Photographs by Captain Taylor, 24th Regiment, Karachi 
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ERIDGE HUNT STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. Anson, Peckham 


BLOWING FRESH—KINGSTOWN REGATTA, DUBLIN BAY 


Photograph by Mr. Geoffrey E. Browne, Porthygan, Wrexham 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W. 


GANNET SITTING ON HER NESf WITH YOUNG ONE BY HER SIDE, ON THE BASS ROCK 
Photograph by Mr. Alfred Cairns, Sitverton, Trinity, Edinburgh 
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LEICESTER UV. SWANSEA—A GOOD TACKLE BY WATSON 
Photograph by Mr. J Day, Leicester 


MEET OF THE COUNTY MONAGHAN HARRIERS 


Photograph by Miss Muriel Pringle, Clones, County Monaghan 
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WELL OVER—PRACTISING FOR UNIVERSITY SPORTS 


Photograph by My B N. Wood, Westbourne Crescent, W. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RELAY RACE—BELGIUM JV. KING'S AND THIRD TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE 
THE FIRST RELAY 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospita!, E.C. 
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HADLOW HARRIERS—AFTER A KILL 


Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


THE THIEF OF THE WORLD—CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


Photograph by Caftain A. T. Schreibey, R.M.A., H.V.S. ‘‘Hibernia,” Portland 
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VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 


‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial’ says :— 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” k 


Myra’s Journal” says :— 
“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


| THE PATENT VACUUM CLEANALL SYNDICATE, 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET LONDON, W. 
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SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lro., BELFAST; 


REGENT STREET & CHEAPSIDE, and 


Linen Manufacturers 


To His Gracious Majesty the King 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


= _s Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 
Irish Gambric Bordered Per doz. Hemstitched. Per doz. 


Pooket 
Handkerchiefs. Gentlemen's .. 3s. 6d. 

COLLARS—Gentlemen’s fold, 4/44 per doz. CUFFS—For 
and Shirts. Longcloth, 35/6 per half-dozen (to measure, 2/- extra). OLD 


SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in neck-bands, 
cuffs, and fronts, for 14/- the half-dozen. 


Xitchen 

Table Cloths, ‘414d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/11 per 

and House Linen. doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Surplice Linen, 


103d. per yd. Monograms, Initials, &c., wove and embroidered. 
The Productions of their own Looms. From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. 


N.B.- To prevent all Orders for of these Goods should be sent 
D{RECT TO 36M, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


BOLLINGER 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S BEsy 


As supplied to ae 


LEATHER TRADES 
1892 


LEATHER TRADES 
EAHIBITION, 


the Leading Regimen 
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BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, \ BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
WARRANTED WATERPROOF WATERPROOF 


